Will Construction 
furnish the 


POST-WAR “CUSHION”? 


It is estimated that the people who will be engaged 
directly and indirectly in construction and building 
may be two millions more in the post-war period than 
there are right now. 


Total new construction of all kinds may run as high 
as ten billion dollars. 
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SESE SEE 


Commercial construction may be as much as five 
times as great as it was in 1933. 


New industrial construction of around three-quarters 
of a billion dollars has been predicted. 


Coal Tar Roofing 
Coal Tar Waterproofing 


Koppers Company and Affiliates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 


In planning for all this activity, remember 
that nothing in peace or war has produced 
any roofing or waterproofing that exceeds 
coal tar pitch and felt for durability, effec- 
tiveness and low maintenance. 
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This drawing is one of a series made with Art - Guild BONDED LEAD drawing pencils 


Ar Guild pencils are available in 17 precision-milled 
degrees — 6B to 9H. Beautifully finished in green 
lacquer, they come neatly packed in a metal box. 


Try them at eur expense. We will gladly send you a few 
Ar: Guild pencils for personal test. Just drop us a note 
on. our letterhead, specifying the degrees you prefer. 
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emarks from the editers Z 


Poor Seamanship 
Dear Editor: 


My God! do you realize the designer of 
the craft shown on Page 77 of the October 
number of New Pencit Ponts has failed 
to install a whistle on either smoke stack? 
Not even a running light is to be seen. 
Please notify him of this oversight as soon 
as possible, that there may be no fatal» ac- 
cident during this foggy weather. 


“Functionalism” is so important a matter 
should not be lightly disregarded. 
Oh! for a Magonigle. 
I’m greatly perturbed. 
Oscar A. Tuayer, Architect 
Boston, Massachusetts 


FROZEN MUSIC 


The following article was submitted to us 
for publication by Thomas H. Creighton, 
Architect, of New York, N. Y. 


The dictionary says that architecture is the 
art of building construction. That is a flat 
and very unsatisfactory definition. 


This is Mr. Jason, Commander; he’s the ar- 
chitect’s representative on the job. Mr. 
Jason says those bolsters under the mess 
hall roof joists aren’t end grain, it’s up to 
you should we change them Commander, 
and do you want to ask him about that vent 
connection in the L barracks, should we 
make it a loop vent? What do you think, 
Mr. Jason, from an architectural point of 
view, will those louvers at the unit heaters 
leak pitched that way, or don’t you think 
so? 


When I went to school and listened to lec- 
tures and studied design I was not taught 
very much about architecture. That was 
not too long ago, either. It took us such a 
very long time to shudder away from that 
nineteenth century definition of architecture 
as the decoration of construction. When I 
went to school we knew, and our teachers 
knew, that that definition was false, and 
yet no one taught us a better one. We 
knew that there was some value in studying 
the classics, although we felt very silly ren- 
dering our analytiques. Those were days 
of debunking and sacrilege, and it tickled 
us when le Corbusier drew red lines 
through the orders and wrote, “Ceci n’est 
pas l’architecture, ce sont les styles.” But 
then, disturbingly, he went on to say, “Liv- 
ing and magnificent in their time, they are 
today only cadavers.” They were once liv- 
ing and magnificent. Architecture today. 
and styles tomorrow. We still did not know 


what to understand by architecture. 


Mr. Jason will you initial this extra order, 
you remember we had to put in that fur- 
ring over in the recreation building, the 
Lieutenant says he won't O.K. it unless you 
stick your neck out too | mean unless you 
initial it also. Mr. Jason will you look at 
this shop drawing for the drill hall sash, 
we'd like you to approve it as soon as you 
can because it’s in the mill | mean we'd 
like to get it in the mill as soon as you ap- 
prove it, oh God, don’t change it! 


The first voice that attempted to give us 
a definition to replace the meaningless ones 
was Louis Sullivan’s. Very few of us heard. 
“No people can create except in its own 
subjective image. Hence what people are 
within, the buildings express without.” In 
Europe a few people were beginning to un- 
derstand. In the Bauhaus they were teach- 
ing architectural students to use new prod- 
ucts, new methods of fabrication, as the 
materials of expression. It began to make 
sense to us. How stupid we had been! This 
was no great new truth—through all the 
ages architecture had meant not conceal- 
ment nor ornamentation, but expression. 


I forgot my button today, sentry, can you 
give me a temporary pass? I’m the archi- 
tects’ representative. The architects’. No, 
I'm not with the builder—the architects. 
We designed this camp. A-r-c, oh well, yes, 
I’m with the builder. Thanks for the pass. 
I'll return it on the way out. 


Negative. For a while everything was nega- 
tive. Some of us went on being eclectics, 
and enjoying it, and others of us tried our 
darnedest to express in building materials 
the thought Sullivan expressed so perfectly 
in words—form follows function. Beauti- 
ful cubes. Cleanness of line unmarred by 
meaningless ornament. Negative. The 
theory was good, but nothing came. Did 
it prove that we Americans, with our “un- 
happy, irrational, heedless, pessimistic, un- 
lovely, distracted, and decadent” qualities 
had nothing positive to express? 


Major, do you know I think we've got 
something in this concrete block construc- 
tion. It looks good and it’s cheap. We had 
to use it, and by God it looks like itself the 
way we used it. As architect, Captain, I 
think it might be smart to reduce the num- 
Ler of types of lighting fixtures—simplify 
maintenance. Lieutenant, let’s increase the 
overhang on those flat roofs—get as much 
ventilation in ’em as we can to avoid con- 
densation. As architect, Commander, I 
recommend that we leave that auditorium 
the way it is; for heaven’s sake don’t paint 
those plywood walls—they look good as 
plywood — and leave those trusses alone. 
They're the best looking thing on the job. 
They look like what they are and they’re 
beautiful. 


A few good things began to appear. Simple, 
dignified, functional but not barren, articu- 
late — we began to talk architecturally, 


which must mean that we had something 
to say—we finally had something to ex. 
press. Our great dams. Some churches, 
Here and there a hospital. An occasional 
house. There is the beginning of a positive 
expression. 


Admiral, 1 want you to look at your station, 
Really look at it. General, look at your 
camp. We planned it quickly, but we took 
all the functional factors into consideration, 
you and we. This is the way the buildings 
had to be arranged, because any other way 
they wouldn't have functioned, and in war 
they have to function—nothing else mat- 
ters. We had to sweat out that solution, 
you, our client, and we, your architects and 
engineers. We had no choice in the mate- 
rials we used—we took what was allowed 
us, and our limited choice made us in- 
genious. We found new uses for old ma 
terials. We learned economy and skill in 
planning all over again. We wish we could 
plan for a more rational purpose than war, 
but we have no choice in the matter—that's 
the only purpose that matters for a while, 


The war period will drive many of us out 
of architecture, never to come back, as the 
depression did. It it lasts very long, ar- 
chitecture will cease almost entirely for its 
duration. But it may teach us to value ma- 
terials and to treasure design—they are such 
scarce commodities. today. We have been 
extravagant. We have been surfeited. We 
had all the styles of the past accurately 
measured and drawn and published for us 
to copy. We had more materials at our 
command than any builders in previous 
ages dreamed of. We still have a tremend- 
ous story to tell in our designs—all the 
vitality, exuberance, imagination, skill, op- 
timism of our country. After the war is 
won we will have this story to tell. And I 
think we will be ready to tell it. 


The Private Architect 

versus the Civil Service 

The following article, submitted to us by 
Charles C. Platt, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation of New York Chapter of 
American Institute of Architects, discusses 
an issue which the Post-War School Build- 
ing program has raised. (See page 13). 


The endeavor, here in the New York sector, 
of Civil Service groups to eliminate the pri- 
vate architect and engineer from the plan- 
ning of public works goes on apace. We 
meet it each year in Albany in the shape of 
legislative bills in the State Legislature, and 
each year these bills are defeated. 


Here in New York City, this hostile activity 
has recently quickened its pace and in- 
creased its volume due largely to the huge 
appropriation the City has made for archi- 
tectural and engineering services in order 
to have plans for post-war construction pre- 
pared and ready to meet the employment 
emergency. This total appropriation for 
professional services aggregates more than 
twenty-two million dollars, and the post-war 

_ (Continued on page 10) 
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XPLODING DEPTH CHARGES todestroy 
a lurking enemy submarine is spectacular and 
heroic. But if you have a relative or friend on active 
duty in the armed forces . . . no matter how proud 
you may be of him . . . don’t talk about it! Your 
conversation may reveal information that will re- 
sult in his becoming a prisoner of war, a casualty 
OF a corpse! 

You never can tell how well your most trusted 
confidants can keep a secret. You never can tell 
what harm such knowledge as the location, move- 
ment and duty of a soldier, sailor or marine can 
cause to him, his comrades, your country . . . and 
you ... if it leaks out to enemy agents. 


In fact, by revealing such secrets, you make 
yourself an enemy agent . . . inadvertently, of 
course, but actually! Whatever you may happen to 
know about the goings, comings and doings of 
anyone in the armed forces . . . don’t talk about it. 


THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND'S ACTIVITES includes every recognized 
type of pile foundation — concrete, composite, precast, steel, 
pipe and wood. Also caissons, construction involving shore 
protection, ship building facilities, harbor and river im- 
provements and borings for soil investigation. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
construction program exceeds seven hun- 
dred million dollars. This has created a 
contest between the professions and the 
Civil Service as to what share each should 
receive of this work; and the Civil Service 
interests have attacked the award of any of 
this public work to the private practitioner 
in three different ways—two by litigation 
and one by attempted legislation. 


I 


The first attack came early in the Spring 
in the shape of a suit instituted in the name 


of one Hardecker, a Civil Service employee, 
and others, including the Federation of 
Associations of Employees of the Board of 
Education vs the Board of Education. This 
involved school buildings only; and the 
professions intervened in the capacity of 
“amicus curiae,” or as a “friend of the 
court” as it is also called, in order to add 
their weight to the defense the City was set- 
ting up. The suit was instituted under the 
State Education Law, a State Law, which 
reads to the effect that the bureaus of the 
Board of Education shall design all school 
buildings in New York City excepting, as 
the law reads, in “special cases,” in which 
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HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. cest. 1876) 
1221 Oak Street, Elkhart, Indiana | 


upon the approval of the Board of Estimate 
the work “may be otherwise performed,” 
The case hung on the interpretation of “spe. 
cial cases” and Justice Klienfeld of the $y. 
preme Court, in his opinion upon the ques. 
tion, stated: ‘ 


“It would seem that a ‘Post-War Works 
Program’ is a special case in that it is some. 
thing out of the ordinary, uncommon and 
extraordinary. It has for its aim an easy 
transition from a war to a peace economy 
immediately following the cessation of hos. 
tilities, and particularly the prompt employ- 
ment of soldiers as they return from the 
far-flung and widespread battlefronts. Un. 
der such circumstances the Court many 
not give to the words ‘special case’ a_nar- 
row construction which in effect might tend 
to defeat such laudable purposes.” 


This decision was appealed to the higher 
courts and the lower court was sustained 
unanimously and without further opinion, 


Since the lower court in its decision ac- 
centuated the war emergency as a primary 
basis of its findings, no broad definition 
was laid down as to just what “special 
cases” would mean in the light of normal 
times. In that respect further litigation may 
develop should the Board of Education 
favor the profession with future assignments 
after the present emergency is over. 


II 


The second suit was instituted by the Civil 
Service Technical Guild vs the Mayor and 
other City officials and was based on the 
broad grounds of the alleged rights of Civil 
Service Technical Guild vs the Mayor and 
the State and under the Civil Practice Act 
to preferential employment on public work 
as long as the Civil Service lists have not 
been exhausted. Then and only then, it 
was contended, could the City employ the 
private practitioner. 


This attack went further than the first case 
in that it embraced all Departments of the 
City, and sought furthermore to invalidate 
contracts already awarded to the private 
offices, and to forbid any payments under 
those contracts. This case was won by the 
City and the professions in the court of 
first resort and Justice Pecora, in his opin- 
ion, quoted from the State Constitution as 
follows—“Appointments * * * in the civil 
service of the State, and * * * cities * * * 
shall be made according to merit and fit 
ness to be ascertained, so far as practicable, 
by examinations, which, so far as practical, 
shall be competitive, * * * ,” and he then 
proceeded to state—“The reasons for the 
action taken by the Board of Estimate, ad- 
vanced in the answering affidavits, are per- 
tinent only to the question of whether there 
has been any arbitrary or capricious ¢xet- 
cise of a power. The contracts attacked 
were evidently entered into to meet techn 
cal problems for which private firms were 
especially equipped to master, to accelerate 

_ (Continued on page 9) 
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Among the gratifying changes in the 
sew simplified War Production Board 
oder L-41 (effective Nov. 1) is the 
uclusion of architects’ and engineers’ 
fees from the computation of costs 
yhich determine whether or not the project 
an be started without authorization. An- 
other change excludes the value of used 
quipment from such costs. Still another 
acludes the cost of repair work from the 
ast of a project involving both new con- 
sruction and repair. 


Authorization is not required for farm con- 
sruction involving $1,000 or less, against 
the old figure of $1,200. The $200 un- 
authorized minimum remains for a resi- 
dence, $1,000 for a multi-family dwelling, 
and $5,000 for industrial buildings, with 
certain exceptions. For other types of con- 
suction, authorization previously had to 
be obtained if the cost was $1,000 or more. 


This still holds for some types of construc- 
tion, but the amount has been reduced to 
$200 for any other kind. The $1,000 figure 
sill holds for public buildings, bridges, 
dock and bus and street rail facilities, irri- 
gation and drainage projects, warehouses, 
Army or Navy exchanges, and utility fa- 
dlities including sewage systems. The 
amount for commercial buildings ranges 
from $200 to $1,000 depending on the num- 
ber of units. 


Projects for which permission is not re- 
quired, regardless of cost, include main- 
tenance and repair exclusive of additions 
and structural alterations; rebuilding where 
the Red Cross has priority assistance; con- 
struction involving the salvage of farm 
products; buildings or facilities belonging 
to U. S. military agencies; building insula- 
tion; earth moving operations which do not 
use cement, lumber, or other building ma- 
terials except clay tile and non-reinforced 
concrete pipe; projects to facilitate the op- 
eration of farms, railroads, utilities, mines, 
petroleum industry, logging, chemical and 
steel plants; broadcasting. Permission is not 
required for rebuilding of houses and farm 
buildings damaged by disaster if the cost 
is less than $5,000, nor for plumbing and 
heating if less than $200. 


Preference rating certificates granting per- 
mission to start work without applying for 
special authorization may be given to pub- 
lic roads, projects important to the war 
effort or to essential civilian needs, pri- 
vately owned programmed war housing, 
utility facilities, and some works of the 
Corps of Engineers. 


Nothing in the new order affects the neces- 
sity of obtaining priority ratings for ma- 
terials, 


Prefab manufacturers have at last an- 
nounced formation of the Prefabri- 
tated Home Manufacturer’s Institute, 
with Harry H. Steidle, Washington, D. C., 
% managing director. | 

The institute aims to establish standards 
for the products of its members, and to pro- 
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mote their sale. Steidie predicts that the 
industry will attain the efficiency character- 
istic of the automotive and machine indus- 
tries, and that it will make well-constructed 
homes available to income groups which 
could not afford good housing in the past. 
He says that standardization of parts does 
not imply standardization of design of the 
finished product—and the finished home 
need not lack individuality. Varied combi- 
nations of colors, materials and arrange- 


ments can satisfy all tastes, sites and pocket- 
books. 


Members of P.H.M.I. attach great impor- 
tance to the action taken at the recent an- 
nual convention of Pacific Coast Building 
Officials when structural and erection stand- 
ards for factory-formed structures were in- 
corporated into the uniform building code 
under which 347 cities throughout the na- 
tion operate. This is the first official action 
taken with regard to prefabrication stand- 
ards. 


The institute includes the more important 
of the more than 100 firms in the nation 
who are today actively engaged in the pro- 
duction of prefabricated buildings. Among 
the officers are: Walter Ahren, Southern 
Mill and Manufacturing Co., president; 
James L. Pease, Pease Wood Work Co., vice 
president; Henry Palmer, Allied Housing 
Associates, secretary and treasurer. Ex- 
ecutive committee members are: Frank M. 
Roberts, Houston Ready-Cut House Co.; T. 
C. King, King Co. 


A notable career of more than thirty 
years’ duration was brought to a close 
on November 24th, with the death of 
Joseph H. Freedlander, architect of 
the Museum of the City of New York and 
some other of the city’s most important 
buildings. 


Mr. Freedlander designed the Museum of 
the City of New York, built in 1930 at a 
cost of $1,500,000. Among his other works 
are the Bronx County Courthouse; the 
Bronx County Jail; the Importers and Trad- 
ers National Bank; the New Harlem Hos- 
pital; the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn.; 
the St. Louis Club, St. Louis; the Fifth 
Avenue traffic towers, the White Plains Mu- 
nicipal Building and the buildings of the 
Saratoga Spa. 


Mr. Freedlander was born in New York 
and was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. 


More steel is now available to con- 
struction contractors, who may apply 
for a portion of the steel released by 
contract terminations and cancella- 
tions. The steel so acquired is over and 
above the amount to which they are en- 
titled from “new” stock—so designated to 
distinguish it from “surplus.” No “con- 
trolled materials” orders are needed for 


ale 


such sales, and applications may be made 
to the nearest WPB regional office in per- 
son, or by mail, telephone or telegraph. 
Contractors are also permitted to sell sur- 
plus steel. 


“Surplus” steel includes both excess steel 
(supply in excess of 60 days’ requirements) 
and idle steel (not required for immediate 
or anticipated needs). Additional sources 
of surplus are order cut-backs, changes in 
design, over-purchases and over-shipments. 


Requests being received by the WPB from 
claimant agencies to remove excess and idle 
steel indicate that the amount available is 
rapidly increasing above the 389,000 tons 
reported (on a voluntary basis) in October. 
Most plentiful in the reported surplus is 
sheet and strip steel, followed in order by 
carbon steel wire, structural shapes, and 
carbon steel bars. 


Formerly contractors could obtain such 
stock only through the Steel Recovery 
Branch of the Steel Division in Pittsburgh, 
which has recently been replaced by the 
Surplus Inventory Branch. The new branch 
will help regional offices to redistribute sur- 
plus tonnage, and may request ownezs of 
surplus steel to volunteer to sell to con- 
tractors who need it. 


Buyers of surplus steel may have to pay 
‘prices boosted by cost of transportation, al- 
though the basic price is no greater than 
that of new steel. The surplus is widely 
scattered throughout the country, and may 
be much farther from the buyer than the 
normal source of steel. In addition, the 
seller is allowed to regain the cost of ship- 
ment to him. 


New York City plans to build 60 
schools at the close of the war. 
Seventeen projects costing in total 
$21,216,000, are ready, with sites approved 
and plans completed. The whole program 
involves a contemplated expense of $96,- 
318,000. New York’s mayor termed it the 
most complete school building program un- 
dertaken by any city in the history of the 
world. 


Twenty-nine of the plans are being designed 
by private architects, who will receive a 
total of $1,322,130 in fees. The remaining 
thirty-one are being prepared by the Board 
of Education’s Bureau of Construction. Or- 
dinarily, new schools are planned by the 
Board’s architects, but private firms were 
engaged in order that plans may be avail- 
able immediately upon the cessation of hos- 
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tilities. It is expected that about a dozen 
additional new schools will be included in 
next year’s program. Whether these will 
be designed by private firms has not yet 
been decided. 


Some time ago civil service architects at- 
tempted by means of court proceedings to 
prevent private architects from doing this 
type of work. Charles C. Platt, Chairman, 
Committee on Legislation, N. Y. Chapter, 
Al.A., discusses this problem elsewhere in 
this issue. 


A plan for the redevelopment of New 
York City by private entrepreneurs 
chosen by a City Planning Commission 
has been suggested by Alfred Rheinstein, 
former Chairman of the New York City 
Housing Authority. The plan is predicated 
upon the city’s acquisition of the lands to 
be rebuilt. Once acquired, the land would 
be advertised by the commission, which 
would also furnish essential data on exist- 
ing conditions. 


Groups of engineers, bankers, transportation 
experts, architects, sociologists, lawyers, and 
authorities on municipal finance would vie 
for the privilege of rebuilding the area by 
submitting plans to the commission. Can- 
didates would be limited to those qualified 
for the task, as determined by the judges. 
These judges (both of candidates and of 
submitted plans) would be appointed by 
the Mayor from nominations by interested 
professional societies. 


The final plans would be complete in all 
details, cultural and economic as well as 
physical, and the criteria would include the 
plan’s benefit to the city as a whole as well 
as formal elements of the design. Con- 
testants would be reimbursed for their out- 
of-pocket expenses. Judges would submit 
the winning plan to the Planning Commis- 
sion. Rejection by the Board of Estimate 
is considered unlikely. 


After the area to be redeveloped has been 
acquired by the city, it would be offered 
up for sale in sections. The winning group 
would retain supervisory powers over the 
execution of the redevelopment. There may 
also be provision for public housing projects. 


Mr. Rheinstein was guided by the philos- 
ophy that government’s domain should not 
extend beyond the public interest and pub- 
lic facilities; that short of interfering with 
this domain and with the rights of others, 
private enterprise should forge ahead. Gov- 
ernment might rebuild on a grander scale, 
but private enterprise would do a neat, eco- 
nomical, and possibly even a profitable job. 


The slogan, “Start planning with your 
architect and engineer right now,” is 
being featured by the Truscon Steel Coin- 
pany in a series of vigorous advertisements 
appearing in late publications. Our hats are 
off to them and to any other manufacturers 
who take up the campaign to get postwar 
plans for private construction under way as 


soon as possible. 


The city dweller has a life span of 
only 61.5 years as against a span of 64.1 
years for the rural resident, according to 
1939 mortality statistics presented in the ar- 
ticle “Rural Life Span Longer Than 
Urban,” by T. N. E. Greville, Division of 
Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census, pub- 
lished in Domestic Commerce. 


The following bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to provide financial 
aid for returning soldiers and sailors 
who wish to purchase homes or farms: 


1. H.R. 3014, introduced by Congressman 
Murray of Wisconsin to authorize grants 
not to exceed $1,000 per veteran for the 
purchase of a farm or home. Loans in 
amounts to cover the additional cost of the 
house or farm are also authorized. Such 
loans are to be secured by a first mortgage 
bearing interest at 3°% a year, to be repaid 
in instalments over a 40 year period. 


2. H.R. 3023 introduced by Congressman 
Wickersham of Oklahoma to create a vet- 
erans’ farm mortgage insurance fund of 
$500,000,000 to be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as a revolving fund for the in- 
surance of first mortgages on farms pur- 
chased by veterans of any war. 


To be eligible for such insurance, the 
amount of a mortgage shall not exceed 90 
per cent of the reasonable value of the farm 
and improvements, shall bear interest at a 
rate not in excess of three per cent a year, 
and shall be amortized in not less than 30 
years. 


3. H.R. 3200 introduced by Congressman 
Patman of Texas to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act by authorizing an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for each fiscal 
year beginning prior to the end of the war 
and $100,000,000 for each of the 5 years 
following the war, to enable qualified vet- 
erans to purchase farms under the terms 
of the Act. 


4. S. 1341 introduced by Senator McCar- 
ran of Nevada to authorize any “lending 
agency” including Federal savings and loan 
associations which are members of a Fed- 
eral home loan bank, to lend to any vet- 
eran up to $1,000 to enable him to retire 
indebtedness on his home. Such loans are 
to be secured by instalment notes maturing 
in 3 years or less and bearing interest at 6 
per cent. The. R.F.C. is required to pur- 
chase any such note remaining unpaid 30 
days after maturity. 


Proposed amendments to the National 
Housing Act include a provision permitting 
veterans to purchase houses insured under 
Title VI on liberal terms, with the Gov- 
ernment absorbing part of the cost, a pro- 
posal to grant a larger cash bonus to a vet- 
eran if it is applied to the down-payment 


on an FHA insured home, and 100 per cent 
FHA insured home loans to veterans. 


The $1,500,000 war-housing project 
at Eggert Road and Kensington Avenue, 
Buffalo, is nearing completion from plans 
by William I. Hohauser, New York ar. 
chitect. Many of the 284 units already have 
been completed and occupied. The Buffalo 
Savings Bank made the mortgage loan, 
which is insured by the FHA. Godfrey M. 
Weinstein of New York is the builder. 


The American Standards Association 
has added another building standard, 
“Structural Steel (Riveted, Bolted or 
Welded Construction) (A57.1-1943),” to its 
group of building code requirements. Re. 
quirements apply to the design, fabrication, 
and erection of structural steel for build. 
ings and other structures covered by build. 
ing code requirements; standard does not 
apply to steel joists, members formed of 
flat rolled steel, light-gage steel construction, 
skylights, marquises (except structural 
frame), fire escapes, or other miscellaneous 
light steel construction—subjects which are 


-still being studied by committee A57. 


(Structural Steel sells for 40c, may be ob- 
tained from the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, 29 West 39 Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.) 


Another new American Standard has 
just been approved which brings to- 
gether in one document the standards cov- 
ering pipe plugs, pipe bushings, pipe caps, 
and locknuts used in piping systems and 
other piping applications. This is known 
as “American Standard for Ferrous Plugs, 
Bushings, Locknuts, and Caps with Pipe 
Threads (B16.14-1943). 


All fittings with a similar function are 
brought together in the new standard. The 
work was prepared under the guidance of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the Heating, Piping, and Air Con- 
ditioning Contractors’ National Association 
and the Manufacturers’ Standardization As- 
sociation of the Valve and Fittings Industry. 
Copies may be obtained from the American 
Standards Association (address above) for 
40c each. 


The British Standards Institution is 
now circulating the first draft standard 
prepared under the British building 
codes and practices program, before 
considering it for final approval. The new 
standard will be Chapter V, Strength— 
Stability and Loadings, of the Classification 
Code, and deals with minimum loads which 
should be taken into account in the design 
of buildings, for use with working stresses 
based on the properties of the various ma- 
terig No account is taken of construc 
tioflal loads. One section makes recommen- 
dations for dead and superimposed loads 
and forces induced by wind (for condi- 
tions normal in Great Britain), and a sec 
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ond section is devoted to the effect of enemy 
action in time of war, and classifies build- 
ings in terms of their resistance to it. 


The British building code program includes 
plans for a series of building codes as well 
4s a Classification Code. The series will 
deal with methods of using materials in or- 
der to achieve the functional requirements 
of the building. 


The Classification Code will have chapters 
on natural light and air; space and circu- 
lation; precautions against noise, fire, cor- 
rosion, dirt and vermin; strength, weather 
protection, etc. 


The tentative draft was developed by a tech- 
nical group under the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the Codes of Practice Committee 
for Civil Engineering, Public Works, Build- 
ing and Constructional Work. This Com- 
mittee consists of representatives of the prin- 
cipal technical societies, the British Stand- 
ards Institution, the Building Industries Na- 
tional Council, members nominated by cer- 
tain Government Departments, and a chair- 
man appointed by the Minister of Works 
and Planning. 


Among the sources studied before the draft 
was prepared are the recently approved Na- 
tional Building Code of Canada, the Build- 
ing Code of the State of California, the 
Pacific Coast Building Code and the Ger- 
man Building Code of 1941. “In the field 
of research and investigation,” the commit- 
tee reports, “the most comprehensive work 
on floor loads appears still to be the survey 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards by the 
Committee on Building regulations.” 


Copies of the proposed standard—“British 
Standard Code of Practice on Strength— 
Stability and Loadings”—have been received 
by the American Standards Association and 
may be borrowed from the ASA library. 


Private interests are planning to scut- 
tle the public housing program, ac- 
cording to Charles Abrams, board 
member of the National Housing 
Conference, Inc., who spoke before 100 rep- 
tesentatives of various housing organiza- 
tions at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Housing Officials, North At- 
lantic Regional Council, Friday, December 
~ at the Hotel Park Central in New York 
ity. 


Mr. Abrams asserted that the Lanham act, 
Passe! by Congress to provide funds for 
public housing “is the greatest monument 
to public apathy, and if real estate inter- 
ests have their way, Lanham projects may 


be the first step toward liquidating public 
hous: ng.” 


None of the houses built under the act can 
be used for low-rent housing in the post- 
War period, and the measure prevents con- 
Veyaice to any “public or private agency 
orga’:ized for slum clearance or to provide 


subsicized housing for persons of low in- 
con.e,” 
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“The outcome after the war will be the sale 
of these houses to private speculators. The 
results of this will be either forced sales to 
tenants, a mass exodus or a grand party at 
the expense of the Government. The pri- 
vate speculator will want to sell rather than 
to rent because there is a greater profit in 
that.” 


“Unfortunately, local authorities cannot buy 
even if they bid a higher price. Coopera- 
tives or philanthropic organizations cannot 
bid either.” 


Continued Federal ownership may be a so- 
lution to the problem, but Mr. Abrams said 
“this would only incur the wrath of Con- 
gress under the pretext that it is not ex- 
peditious.” Other possible solutions Mr. 
Abrams mentioned were: temporary post- 
war lease to public agencies until the “ex- 
peditious” time comes; mutual home own- 
ership; sale to a non-profit agency; and de- 
motion, which he described as wasteful. 


Evidence of the validity of Mr. 
Abrams’ contention: Public housing 
was unanimously scored at recent 
conventions of the National Associations of 
Real Estate Boards and Home Builders, 
which declared: “We believe that the pub- 
lic housing experiment has failed. In most 
instances public construction costs have been 
exorbitant and the shelter has not given 
relief to those in greatest need. The move- 
ment as presently constituted is a social 
and political menace . . . Permanent hous- 
ing now owned by local or federal gov- 
ernments should be disposed of to private 
enterprise.” 


Architects, draftsmen and students 
who have experienced difficulty in obtain- 
ing slide rules may be interested to learn 
that three new slide rules—one for the pro- 
fessional man, one for the apprentice and 
also a five-inch size, have been made avail- 
able by the Frederick Post Company of 
Chicago. All three contain the scales A, B, 
C, D, CI, K, S$, L, and T. The apprentice 
rule has a painted face, the others are cel- 
luloid faced. (Box 803, Chicago 90). 


A tremendous demand for post-war 
public construction of many types is 
undoubtedly being built up as a result of 
war-induced scarcities and local shortages 
of labor and materials for new construc- 
tion and repair, according to C. H. Buesch- 
ing, president of the Lincoln National Bank 
and Trust Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. In his 
address at the Associated General Contrac- 
tors’ Conference held in Chicago during the 
second week in November, Mr. Buesching 
expressed his opinion that a recession of 
any consequence appears unlikely after the 
war, because of the present high level of 
federal budgets, causing government sup- 
port towards a relatively high national in- 
come in the post-war era. 


Plans for an educational advertising 
program bearing the slogan, “This Is 


Blue Print Time,” were outlined dur- 
ing the AGC conference by H. C. Fore- 
man, managing director. Soon to be con- 
ducted by the association, the program will 
advocate the general contract system for 
public construction, and is designed to de- 
velop more cordial relations between ar- 
chitect, engineer and contractor. 


Free classes for home planners are 
being started in Portland, Oregon, by 
lumbering and savings and loan associa- 
tions. These are intended to prepare fu- 
ture home owners tob uild or buy homes; 
there is no charge except that prospective 
owners who sign ‘up for the hour-and-half 
classes, held monthly, must sign up for reg- 
ular monthly savings toward a down pay- 
ment on a house. Sponsors are: the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and 
the Equitable Savings and Loan Association, 
who plan to use Portland as a pilot plant. 
Soon after the practicability of this scheme 
is proved they intend to make it available 
to every city in the country. 


Subjects to be covered include Site Selection, 
Financing, Architecture, Materials, Con- 
struction, Heating, Air Conditioning, 
Plumbing, Wall Finishes, Landscaping, In- 
terior Decorating and Furnishing. 


The postwar demand for civil engi- 
neers will far outrun the supply, accord- 
ing to faculty members of Cooper Union 
Engineering School. Vast reconstruction 
abroad, as well as the domestic building 
program scheduled in the United States, 
will call for many more young engineers 
than are now enrolled in civil engineering 
courses. Service men who have taken army 
courses in civil engineering will not be able 
to fill the gap because the army courses 
are limited to military problems. 

Low enrollment was a result of the depres- 
sion, which sent students into other fields 
such as electrical and chemical engineering. 
Today civil 1.gineering enro!lments remain 
the lowest . the field. Schools have 
been making a drive to enroll women but 
there has been almost no response so far. 


Calling for a Congressional investigation 
into public housing costs, the realty men 
proposed that any further subsidies be paid 
to needy families to enable them to pay 
economic rents. 


Expenditures for new construction in 
the United States (continental) were 
60°% less in September, 1943 than in the 
same month of 1942 and 10°% less than 
in August, 1943. 

Judging from building permit data and 
reported contract awards, which have de- 
clined in comparison with earlier months, 
further declines are ‘in prospect. 

There has been a slight boom in residen- 
tial activity during the spring and mid- 
summer, however, because of the need to 
provide shelter for immigrant war work- 
ers on the west coast and in the Great 
Lakes area. 
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Substitutes No Longer “Ersatz”? 


According to the A. M. Byers Co., manu- 
facturers of wrought iron pipe, engineers 
of the Bonneville Power Administration in 
Washington have uncovered in wrought 
iron a capable substitute for war-scarce 
copper and aluminum electric buses, re- 
portedly the first recorded instance in which 
this metal has been used for current-carry- 
ing mains. According to J. A. Gerber, as- 
sistant engineer at Bonneville, “wrought 
iron need not be classified as an ‘ersatz’ 
material; there are many points in favor of 
using it for permanent buses.” 


Discovery of the ability of wrought iron 
pipe to serve for these buses is expected 
to eliminate further need of borrowing 
from the government’s buried horde of 
silver. Mr. Gerber stressed wrought iron’s 
following qualifications: 


1. At 115-ky. and 230 kv., buses are found 
to be well within the carrying capacity of 
wrought iron pipe, the largest size required 
being 4-in. I.P.S. standard weight. Current- 
carrying capacity may be further increased by 
slotting the pipe along its length to break 
the ferrous loop, and by coating the pipe 
with a dull black paint to increase the heat 
emissivity. 

2. Wrought iron has a high modulus of elas- 
ticity, permitting long spans, particularly with 
ice and wind loading, thus saving on insula- 
tors, fittings and supports. 

3. It has good corrosion-resisting properties. 
Paint gives it additional protection and is easy 
to apply. 

4. Welding is an easy, economical way of 
joining the pipe into whatever bus arrange- 
ment is desired. Clamp type fittings are 
eliminated. 

5. It expands less than copper or aluminum, 
necessitating fewer expansion joints. 

6. It costs less than aluminum or copper pipe 
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of same size. 
7. Welded buses reduce corona tormation. 
The wrought iron buses at Bonneville were 
finished by first removing the protective 
asphalt varnish from the pipe and by 
cleaning it with an abrasive, then by ap- 
plying a coat of synthetic red lead and two 
coats of aluminum paint. 


Another manufacturer, the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., has reported “substitute” 
use of glass fiber for packing distillation 
columns used in producing industrial al- 
cohol—another case in which the substi- 
tute may eventually displace the originai 
material. Owens-Corning produces seven 
types of glass fibers, for such uses as Fiber- 
glas-plastic combinations, for mixing with 
other fibers (as in felts, paper), and even 
as reinforcing for certain cements and 
plaster-like materials. Because the manu- 
facturer cannot hope to anticipate all the 
product’s potential uses, and because its 
commitments to the Armed Forces cannot 
be interfered with, the company is willing 
to supply limited amounts of each type of 
fiber for experimental purposes. 


Devoe and Raynolds Co., Inc., also report 
that their present product—for instance, 
exterior house paint with higher pigment 
volume and reduced oil content—is as 
good or better than their former paint 
in hiding, working, and brushing prop- 
erties; has a low chalking rate; and ulti- 
mately fails by controlled chalking, leaving 
a good surface for repainting. Many Devoe 
formulas are unchanged. 


Yet another glass product (Vitrolite, Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co.) has found a new 
use. When William H. Ham, treasurer 
and general manager of the Bridgeport 
Housing Company, found it necessary to 
replace tray and sink combinations in 216 
apartments of an 800-apartment housing 
development, he learned that enamel sinks, 
which contain 150 pounds of cast-iron, 
were a wartime casualty. As a result, Ham, 
in cooperation with Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, developed a new type of 
sink of heat-tempered Vitrolite. 

The new sink, which is said to employ 
only one and three-quarters pounds of criti- 
cal metal exclusive of piping fixtures, can 
withstand heavy blows and shocks be- 
cause strength is imparted to the glass 
by the heat-tempering process, similar to 
the treatment given to metal to make fine 
steel. Ease of cleaning is reported to be 
another feature of special interest to the 
postwar home-builder; a damp cloth rub- 
bed lightly over the surface eliminates 
stains and grease from the non-porous and 
non-absorbent surface. The new glass fix- 
ture is being produced in black and a wide 
range of pastel colors. 


eee 
A different sort of substitution occurred 


when Liberator bombers were employed by 
the Army to carry Marlite panels (Marsh 
Wall Products, Inc.) to an Army hospital 
in a hurry. It was a rush construction job 
so the bomb bays of six Liberators carried 
to it materials of construction, not destruc. 
tion, for a change. 


Guinea Pigs Wanted 


We have received the following announce. 
ment from the Fredrick Post Company: 


WANTED 
100 Users of Transparent Prints 


(Ammonia Process) 


To reduce the time element between the pilot 
stage and large scale production of a badly 
needed product The Fredrick Post Company 
wants 100 users of Transparent Ammonia de- 
veloped prints to confirm or disprove the labora- 
tory and limited field tests of what appears to 
be a full step forward in this field. 

The new Transparent ammonia process, VAPO- 
vel, has just passed months of testing for fad- 
ing, keeping quality, stability of image and 
background, printing and developing speed, 
sharpness of image and the ability to pick up 
both strong and delicate detail. 

Trial quanuties will be furnished without 
charge with the understanding that a detailed 
report will be made on the results of the 
tests. 

If the comprehensive reports are favorable the 
original production will be available to the 
one hundred companies participating in the 
tests. 

For those who wish to make these tests just 
write the Frederick Post Company, Box 803, 
Chicago, 90. 


Electric Light without Wires 


To help plan the better homes, hotels and 
public buildings of tomorrow a group of 
prominent architects and designers were 
recently shown lamps lighted by wireless 
electronic power, a 10,000-watt mercury 
vapor lamp one-fifth the brightness at the 
surface of the sun, and watched an electric 
lamp cook bacon and eggs. The demon- 
stration of laboratory models of new lamps, 
and of wartime and possible postwar uses 
of lamps and light, was conducted by 
Samuel G. Hibben, director of applied 
lighting for the Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 
cion. 


Walking about the room carrying  bril 
liant, vari-colored fluorescent tubes fully 
lighted although they were unconnected 
to sockets or electrical wiring, Mr. Hibben 
said: “Although practical use of electric 
power transmitted without wires—except 
for signal purposes—is probably many 
years away, the spectacular strides in de- 
velopment of electron generating tubes we 
have made during World War II seem 
to be leading in that direction. These 
lamps are not connected with any power 
source. They are electronically harnessed 
to a beam of high frequency radio energy 
generated here in this room by a diathermy 
set such as your doctor might use. 


(Continued on page 85) 
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FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
21-45 Borden Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
32 So. San Gabriel Blvd., Pasadena 8, California 


Tempered, hard treated fibre-board, to Fed- 
eral Specifications LLL-F-311, Class B. Coated inside and out with 
waterproof baked-on enamel. 


The steel frame of the Volunteer is designed to use a minimum 
of critical war material and still retain the structural strength and 
rigidity essential to sound shower cabinet construction. 


The standard Fiat pre-cast, slipproof receptor is used to insure a 
watertight base and a firm foundation for the walls and frame. 


A patented Fiat feature. This steel corner joint is formed to obtain 
maximum strength. Fastened permanently to the back wall at the 
factory, the tension rib allows the side wall panel to be ay 
into position and secured watertight without further screw fas- 
tening on the job. 


All parts of the metal frame, except the one piece top, 

manently attached to the wall panels at the factory. This pretabri ri- 
cation makes the Volunteer the fastest erecting of all war showers. 
(Only 18 minutes for complete assembly by 
one workman.) 


Write for Volunteer Bulletin Y¥-100 
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Plastics 
Revised Edition, by ]. H. Dubois, American 
Technical Society, Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


A simplified presentation of the manufac- 
ture and use of the important plastics ma- 
terials and products with tables of their 
properties and the basic design information 
required by engineers and designers. 


This is a refreshing, clearly written volume 
on plastics. It is not meant for the advanced 
specialist in the field, but for those who in- 
tend to use plastics and want to gain a 
thorough background knowledge in_ this 
subject. It covers the origin, the method 
of manufacturing of the plastic materials, 
and gives an excellent review of the work- 
ability, available colors, and the use of 
all the known plastics. It is a fine book 
for an architect or industrial designer who 
wishes to use plastics to develop new ideas 
or replace old materials. 


The book is well illustrated and up to date, 
as well as equipped with a fine index and 
general property tables. 

The volume includes a study of the funda- 
mentals of rubber compounding and mould- 
ing; also, excellent data on synthetic rub- 
bers and vulcanized fibre. The sections on 
laminating and laminated plastics are ex- 
cellently written. 


The book is well recommended and de- 
serves praise for its lucid presentation of a 
difficult subject. 

Joseph Douctas Weiss, Architect 


A New Method for Measuring the 
Quality of Urban Housing 

A Technic of the Committee on the Hy- 
giene. of Housing. 

Reprint from American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 33, No. 6, June, 1943; Pub- 
lished by the American Public Health As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


“Three years ago the Committee undertook 


to develop a method of measuring the qual-. 


ity of housing in urban slums. The direct 
‘ stimulus for the Committee’s work in this 
* field of appraisal was a number of requests 
from public health officials that they trans- 
late the substance of their “Basic Principles 
of Healthful Housing” into a yardstick of 
housing deficiencies, as a basis for enforce- 
ment work in problem areas.” 


Thus the article starts. Two other quota- 
tions indicate, more satisfactorily than could 


a review, the scope and method used. 
“American cities devote thousands of man- 
days every year to housing inspection serv- 
ice in their slums, but it is a rare com- 
munity in which this effort provides usable 
answers to the questions on which a long- 
term housing program must be built. Such 
questions, for example, as: Just what is the 
size and nature of the extreme slum areas? 
How much worse is district A than district 
B, and in what respects? How many dwell- 
ings should be designated unfit for habita- 
tion, and either demolished or rehabilitated? 
Aside from the condition of dwellings, are 
the problem areas, as neighborhoods, fit to 
live in?” 

As to method: 


“I. It reports and evaluates housing de- 
ficiencies which may adversely affect health, 
safety, or essential livability. 


“2. The neighborhood environment, largely 
ignored in previous survey methods, is 
recognized as an essential element in hous- 
ing adequacy. 

“3. The quality of housing is measured by 
a tested system of numerical scores. 


“4. Clear, well designed forms are pro- 
vided for data collection. Systematic pro- 
cedures for analysis and graphic presenta- 
tion of the significant findings are an in- 
tegral part of the technic. 


“5. The method is suitable for execution by 
the regular personnel of city departments, 
after brief instruction.” 


The committee on the Hygiene of Housing 
believes that only by appraisals of this type 
can the true status of neighborhoods be as- 
certained, and the fitness for housing or 
their need for reconstruction be determined. 
As a scientific method of evaluating neigh- 
borhoods, and as one which enables results 
to be presented in simple terms understand- 
able even to the uninitiated, the commit- 
tee’s technic should prove most valuable, 
particularly if it can be sufficiently popu- 
larized before the post-war building boom 
attacks us. 


Portland Improvement 

4 report by Robert Moses of recommenda- 
tions for a post-war program, made at the 
request of the City of Portland, Ore., Coun- 
ty of Multnomah, School District No. 1, 
and the Commission of Public Docks. Print- 
ed in New York City, November 10, 1943. 


Mr. Robert Moses, our multiple Commis- 
sioner of Parks, Authorities and other 
things, has been to Portland, Oregon, with 
a staff ‘of distinguished experts, to prepare 
a plan for post-war employment. 


Portland and environs have grown during 
the war from 355,099 to about 469,000. 
There are about 137,000 people in war in- 
dustries of whom about 94,000 are in the 
Kaiser shipyards. About 45,000 of these 
war workers came from Portland and the 
balance mostly from west of the Mississippi, 


New York and Pennsylvania supplying only 
3,799. 


It is estimated that 67,000 will have to find 
new jobs or go elsewhere. It is assumed 
that half of these will return to their origi- 
nal homes. Of those left, up to 20,000 will 
find work under the proposed public works 
program and those remaining either will 
be absorbed by private industry or go else. 
where. 


The report suggests a public works pro- 
gram of $60,000,000 for construction and 
$15,000,000 for land and includes the con- 
struction of express arteries at a cost of 
$20,000,000; a like amount for sanitation, 
public buildings, port, schools, sewers and 
other major developments. For streets, 
park, tree planting and miscellaneous work 
$12,000,000 has been allotted. 


Another part of the work proposed consists 
of state work outside the area, including 
the construction of highways, and the clean- 
ing up of burned-over lands for which 
$8,000,000 is’ allotted. 


Funds to pay for designs for the project 
are available for more than half the work. 
It is recommended that $800,000 be imme- 
diately appropriated for the preparation of 
plans for the rest of the program. 


The report is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts, maps, plans and diagrams, 
New York improvements being given as 
examples to be emulated. 


The broader aspects of Portland improve- 
ments are suggested in the paragraphs on 
Housing, Hospitals, Power and Zoning. 


It is an efficient and sensible report with- 
out showy features or wild conclusions. 


CuHaries Lay, 


Lighting Handbook 


“Lighting Handbook.” 175 pages, leather- 
ette bound, 4.4" illustrated. Lim- 
ited Edition, $1.00 per copy. Available at 
district offices of the publisher, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Because of the demand for information on 
wartime lighting, Westinghouse Lamp Di- 
vision, Bloomfield, N. J., has issued a Light- 
ing Handbook, originally scheduled for re- 
lease after the war. Designed as a practical 
guide and working reference book for light- 
ing engineers, designers, architects and 
builders, the book on lighting was prepared 
by the Company’s Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Department. 


A feature of the handbook is a series of 
charts which coordinate room index, fix- 
ture efficiency and coefficient of utilization 
curves and provide a new and_ graphic 
method of determining the desired illumi 
nation for various applications. Charts cov- 
er industrial and commercial | fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting and provide a 
means of calculating quickly the number 

~ (Continued on page 22) 
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Take some Brixment mortar and some 50-50 lime and (1), it is much easier to shove the brick accurately into 
cement mortar. Try shoving a full head-joint with place, with a full head-joint, than it is to do the same 
each mortar. You'll find that with the Brixment mortar thing with the other mortar (2). 


BRIXMENT Makes More 
PLASTIC Mortar! 


a One of the most important characteristics any the joints well filled. And because of this unusual 
a mertar can possess is plasticity. Within certain plasticity, a bag of Brixment will carry three full 
limits, plasticity is the greatest single factor not cubic feet of sand and still make an ideally 
her- only in the economy of the brickwork, but also in workable mortar. 
“ its strength, its neatness and its resistance to the ' 
ie. passage of water. 
One of the most outstanding characteristics of 
he Brixment mortar is its unusual plasticity. For 
ht. nearly twenty-five years, bricklayers all over the 
re- United States have agreed that the working qualities 


of Brixment are comparable to those of straight 
lime putty. This exceptional plasticity makes it 
easy for the bricklayer to secure neat, economical 


brickwork, with the brick properly bedded, and 


of 
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Louisville Cement Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. Cement Manufacturers for Over a Century. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
and size of lamps needed with practically 
every type of lighting fixture. 


The book is divided into two parts, chap- 
ter headings in the first section including: 
Lighting Terms and Measurements, Recom- 
mended Levels of Illumination, Interior 
Lighting Design Calculations, Interior Wir- 
ing for Lighting. In the second half of the 
book, devoted to specific lighting appli- 
cations, there are chapters covering store, 
office, school, public buildings, industrial, 
architectural, aviation and street and high- 
way lighting. 


The book is on sale in district offices and 


will be offered by coupon in advertisements 
in the building, architectural and lighting 
publications. The Lighting Handbook is 
case-bound with a leatherette cover. 


Shall Arise 


Reproductions of pencil drawings by Sam- 
uel Chamberlin, portfolio, 8%” x 11%”. 
Pencil Sales Dept., Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. ]. Free. 


For some time now, Samuel Chamberlin’s 
drawings have been used in Dixon pencil 
advertisements. A group of these drawings, 
of architectural monuments destroyed in the 
present war, has been reprinted without 


Operate Garage Doors 
by Barber-Colman RADIO CONTROL 


UST press a button on the instrument panel of the car—and the 
garage door opens, or closes, from a radio impulse. The car can 
be standing still in the garage or moving down the driveway. Now 
this is no new gadget; it was played up in the feature sections way 
back in 1928. But it has been vastly improved and simplified since 
then, to the point where it is reliable, easy to install and service, 
and so lowered in cost that owners of even modest homes can afford 
it. Get our literature now, describing the operation and the safety 
and privacy features . . . so that you will be ready to specify 
“Barber-Colman RADIO CONTROL” for garage doors when the 


right time comes... 


FACTORY-TRAINED SALES and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BARBER-COLMAN 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


advertising and is offered free to those who 
write the company for it. Subjects range 
from the town of Coventry, England, de- 
stroyed in the air blitz, to the Library of 
of the University of Louvain, Belgium—de- 
stroyed in 1914, rebuilt by Americans, and 
destroyed again in 1940. Churches, cathe- 
drals, London’s Temple Court, hospitals— 
all are included, from England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Russia. 


Periodicals 


The periodical reviews were written by 
Margaret Greenough King. 


South America 

REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA (May 
Issue). This Argentine publication falls be- 
low last month’s in the worth of pub- 
lished material, Horacio Moyano Navar- 
ro writes on the manifold aspects of archi- 
tecture and stresses the fact that it is the 
fine combination of art and_ technical 
knowledge. He questions the relation of 
school courses to actual designing for con- 
struction. 


One of the best things in this number 
is an apartment house by H. Elizalde and 
R. Correa Lima, which takes advantage 
of the law which says that a_ building 
may be cantilevered over one-third of the 
sidewalk area. In the cramped, narrow 
area of this apartment site the allowance 
for a balcony under this ruling makes a 
substantial difference in total renting space. 
The Petit Hotel by Ricardg U. Algier is 
designed with a pseudo-mansard roof and 
poorly circulated planning. There are sev- 
eral small houses of the type done in this 
country as well as in South America by 
men who want to assume “modern,” those 
who can’t break from the traditional, and 
don’t understand clean cut planning. Four 
ranch houses using modernistic clichés and 

(Continued on page 96) 
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To Architectural Men In The Service 


You architects, designers, and draftsmen who now wear the uniform of the military and naval forces of the 
United States constitute, for the time being, a group apart from the rest of the profession. Whether you 
are out of the country on the active battle fronts or serving in some technical capacity within our borders, your 
only business now is to concentrate directly on the job of winning the war. To be sure, many men who are 
still rated as civilians are also devoting their full energies to this end, but you are more completely removed 
from the affairs of civil life than they. It is all too easy under these circumstances to lose, or at least to 
weaken, your contacts with the professional life you have left behind. 


One day, God willing, you will return to take your places in a postwar world of peace and constructive effort. 
It is important that you should not, through the exigencies of war, be deprived of a voice in the shaping 
of that world. You must have many ideas, both general and specific, about what you would like to find 
when you return home, and about the things you would like to accomplish when you resume the practice of 
architecture. This is to ask you to express those ideas to us and to your fellow architects who may be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of seeing that they are given full attention while you are still absent during the 
preliminary stages of planning for peace. 


What about reemployment? The period of readjustment will be unprecedented. After the last war the prob- 
lem of demobilization was relatively simple. Then, we had only about 25%, of our manpower to reemploy, 
including both the military and war industry. This time we will have at least 70°, of our nation’s productive 
workers to take care of. Millions will have to be absorbed as rapidly as possible into manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and general business; millions more must look to the building industry with its broad programs of con- 
struction of all types. So great will be the demand for jobs that all the planning of both public and private build- 
ing projects that can be done by all the architects and engineers available will not be too much to satisfy the need. 
Government and business agree that the need must be satisfied and that “full employment” must be the goal. 


Under these conditions, none of you need worry lest there might not be enough architectural activity to go 
around, It is true that a great deal of work must be laid out before you can return home, but when you get 
here there will still be plenty for you to do. The rapidity with which you can get into it will depend on how 
well the machinery is set up to establish opportunities for employment or new association in practice with the 
least loss of time. This is something for your professional societies to tackle and we are glad to report to you 
that first steps are now being taken in this direction. Any suggestions you may make as to methods for doing 
this highly necessary job will, however, fall upon receptive ears. 


What about the profession itself? You can look at it now with a perspective impossible when you were intimately 
an active part of it. You have had a chance to observe how its capacities as well as its deficiencies have shown 
up in the process of meeting the national emergency. Would you like to see it changed in any way or would 
you be satisfied to see it drop back into its prewar ways of doing things? Many questions will occur to you re- 
lating to the effectiveness of professional organization, the education of young architects, the matter of coopera- 
tion between architects and engineers, the balance between large and small offices, the entrance of architects more 
actively into the field of community planning. Each of these points involves problems that must be solved, and 
you should have something to say about the solutions. 


And, finally, what about Architecture? The war has given us all a chance to look back over the things that were 
done in recent years and to decide whether or not we are satisfied with the trends. We sense an increasing 
perception of the follies of stylism, whether old or new. We have followed with interest the growth in America 
of a more fundamental approach to architectural design in which the three eternal attributes of fitness, 
strength, and beauty were to be gained by thorough planning, sound knowledge of construction methods and 
materials, and a true feeling for basic form, color, texture, proportion, rhythm, contrast, and other esthetic ele- 
ments, rather than by leaning lazily upon what better men devised in the past. Are you going to be happy 
to return after the war to the old eclectic method of imitation and secondhand creation, or are you going to insist 
upon a resurgence of the art of building into an Architecture worthy of the brave new world we all want to 
make for our children? 


The old year is almost gone. The new year will bring, we dare to hope, the reality of victory in Europe and 
the promise of victory in the Orient. With this victory will come the real challenge of our times—Can we all 
work together to build a world better than we had before? 


We on the home front look to you, who are earning the victory, for your views on what is to be done with 
it. So speak up now, while there is yet time for your ideas to be heard. 
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Photos of Cranbrook Museum & Library by Hedrich-Blessing 


The large open loggia which shelters the entrances to the Museum and Library forms the central 
architectural feature of the building, tying it to the axis defined by the fountains and pools ex- 
tending to the north and south. It provides a spacious outdoor room of noble proportions from 
which to contemplate the formal gardens with their rich display of sculptures by Carl Milles and 
others. The paving is of hard limestone, the walls and columns of Mankato stone, and the ceiling 
of cement with incised pattern. The central pedestal supports-a concealed lighting fixture. 
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Museum and Library, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Eliel Saarinen, Architect 


We are proud to present on the following pages the most recent architectural addition to the 
great educational center known as Cranbrook; namely, the Museum and Library of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. This building, completed in 1941, was designed by Eliel Saarinen. It houses 
a remarkable collection of antique and modern works of art, collected over a period of years 
by George G. Booth, founder of Cranbrook, and also a library of over six thousand volumes 
chosen to serve the needs of the architects, artists, craftsmen, and students of the school. Both 
the Museum and Library are open to the public. 


Mr. Booth’s three hundred acre estate at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, has been developed gradually 
over the last twenty years into a world-famous educational institution. It now includes the Cran- 
brook School for boys, the Kingswood School for girls, the Brookside School for young children, 
the Cranbrook Institute of Science, Christ Church of Cranbrook, and the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art. 


To visit Cranbrook is like coming upon an oasis of order and beauty set apart from the con- 
fusion and ugliness that surround so much of urban life. Here in a restful, serene atmosphere, 
presided over by some of the most distinguished artistic spirits of these times, the boys and girls 
and young men and women who attend the several schools pursue their studies. 


The new building suggests formality, yet it is subtly composed as a part of an informal scheme. 
Its rather severe quasi-classic lines make it an appropriate background against which to display 
a number of strong and vital sculptures, principally the work of the great sculptor, Carl 
Milles, who has been in residence at Cranbrook since 1931. 


Saarinen’s fine sense of space and form and of the relationship of building masses to the areas 
in which they are set is felt by the visitor and is even conveyed, though somewhat imperfectly, 
by this photographic presentation. The building is thoroughly functional, yet there is more to it 
than mere functionalism. It has also a quality of external monumentality achieved principally 
by simple basic architectural means, disturbed only occasionally by bits of playful decoration. 
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To the north of the Museum and Library there will eventually be additional 
buildings enclosing a quadrangle with a rearranged version of Milles’ 
“Orpheus” fountain (seen to the left, below) as its central feature. The scale 
of the paved walk, with its massive cement slabs, is beautifully related to the 
quadrangle itself and to the building. 
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Saarinen and Milles 


One of the remarkably fine things about the Cranbrook development is the collaborative 
association it has fostered between the two internationally renowned artists—Eliel Saarinen, 
architect, and Carl Milles, sculptor. These men, generally acknowledged as world leaders in 
their respective fields, have worked closely and sympathetically together at Cranbrook since 
1931, not only as teachers of talented and ambitious youth but as sensitive, creative spirits who 
have designed and built the physical environment of the school—in itself a potent educational 
influence. 


In 1934, through the farsighted generosity of George G. Booth, the Cranbrook foundation 
acquired from Milles the most complete collection of his later works ever brought together. 
The nucleus of the collection was the Jonah fountain, completed by Milles in 1932 for the 


Kingswood School, as his first American commission. Subsequently, replicas of several of his: 


larger works have been recomposed under his direction and given, in collaboration with 
Saarinen, an outdoor setting where they enhance the architectural beauty of Cranbrook. 


The Cranbrook version of the great Europa fountain—the original of which was erected in 
the market square of Halmstad, Sweden, in 1926—appears above and on the facing page. Here, 
the principal feature, Europa and the Bull, stands on the terrace facing south, while the four 
tritons, accompanied by the playful dolphins and other water creatures, disport themselves in 
the first of a series of pools. The whole group conveys a sense of forever moving rhythmically 
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down the axis of the garden. This dynamic quality is of course heightened by the carefully 
designed jets of water and the flow of the pool itself—factors which Milles loves and repeatedly 
employs most skilfully. 


On the other side of the loggia, to the north, another magnificent regrouping of figures from 
one of Milles’ major works—the Orpheus fountain in Stockholm—becomes, minus its heroic 
Orpheus, a fresh and sublimely poetic composition in vitalized stone and upward-striving water. 
It is illustrated on page 49. 


A number of other works by Milles are to be found in complementary juxtaposition with the 
Cranbrook , buildings. A bronze replica of his famous Folke Filbyter, at smaller scale than the 
original which forms the central figure of the Folkunga fountain in Linképing, stands on a 
pedestal in front of one of the stone columns on the southern side of the loggia, as shown on 
the cover of this issue. 


That Saarinen and Milles, kindred souls from the northern countries, share a love of the prin- 
ciples of organic beauty to be found in nature is evident to the most casual observer of these 
products of their joyful association. Both men have a strong sense of the rightness of life itself 
and of living things in the universal scheme. Both take a sly but unmalicious delight in tincturing 
their work with a cosmic but very human sort of humor. These qualities emerge differently in 
the creations of the two, yet they are there for the discerning eye to discover. 
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The Detroit Sphere of Influence: Southeastern Michigan; 
Organic Decentralization 1990; Urban Population 5,000,000 
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Detroit Planning Studies 


introduction 


The town-designer must not be a prophet. 


But the town-designer must have the vision to free himself from the petty things of today 
and tomorrow so as to be able to see things in a broader scope and longer time perspective. 


And the town-designer must have the three-dimensional imagination to visualize his cities 
—and the individual community-units within these cities —as they may gradually evolve 
toward proper architectural formation and unity. 


The town-designer must have two main objectives, which are both imperative: 


First, he must have the sociological objective: so to design his cities that life there can be 
and remain humanly livable in the best sense of the word and that a good correlation 
between living and working can be both attained and maintained. 


And second, he must have the technically practical objective: so to design his cities that 
he, so to speak, keeps the doors open for future possibilities of arranging things in 
accordance with future demands. 


In the designing of a home, there are two particular things which must be considered 
from the very start: first, the people who are going to occupy this home; and second, 
the land-area on which this home is going to be erected. 


In the designing of a city the same holds true, for here, also, are two prime things to be 
considered: first, the people who are going to inhabit the city; and second, the land-areas 
on which this city is going to be developed. 


The former problem — that of the home — is a “closed” problem inasmuch as the home, 
once erected, is a complete fact. 


The latter problem—that of the city—is an “open” problem inasmuch os the development 
of a city means a gradual evolution during a long period of time. 


Consequently, in the case of the city, there must be made at the very beginning a 
carefully calculated study of these two mentioned elements — the “human element” and 
the “geographical element’— through which to foresee what the changes, fluctuations, 
and possibilities might be within a certain period of time of the city's development. 


In his studies of the “Detroit Sphere of Influence’— and under the leadership of the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art—Mr. J. Davidson Stephen has approached the problem 
in the above mentioned manner. f 


In the case of any urban development, | think, this same approach is most essential. 


Eliel Saarinen 
Cranbrook Academy of Art. November, 1943 


The Detroit Sphere of Influence 


This map was made after study of geographical and social factors and U. S. 
Census Bureau statistics of 1870 to 1940. Estimates of minimum, average 
and maximum increases, shown by concentric circles for each community, 
were made of probable growth and distribution of the population up to 1990. 
The inter-relation of manufacturers of automobiles and automotive equipment 
located here was also considered. “Urban Population of 5,000,000 in 1990” is 
based on the average increase estimate of population growth and on increase 
in area of the urban districts by 1990. “Urban Population” includes residents 
of metropolitan areas of the cities shown, as extended in 1990 and as indi- 
cated by the larger concentric circles. 


Small white circles indicate living areas required for each community. Spaces 
between communities would protect living areas and provide sufficient room 
for main highways, airports, and industries—principally small industries to 
employ residents of adjacent communities. The design pattern formed by the 
istribution of these communities indicates a planning method whereby the 
individuality of each community can be retained or restored, as contrasted 
with the present contiguous growth of our metropolitan areas, In the event 
: future aerial bombardment, such planning would provide a “dispersion” 
actor, 
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DESIGN PATTERNS; 

THE CITY OF DETROIT. 1942 

1 THE RECTILINEAR STREET PATTERNS 
2 THE MAIN DIAGONAL STREETS 

4 THE RAILROAD PATTERN 
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Detroit and the Detroit Area 


by J. Davidson Stephen 


The studies of Detroit and the Detroit Area represent the work of about one year at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, under the direction of Eliel Saarinen. 
This work is separated into progressive stages, as follows: 


DETROIT; A Preliminary Study of the City, 1942. 

THE REGION; Studies for ‘‘The Detroit Sphere of Influence, 1990.” 
LIVING AREAS; The Development of the ‘‘Area Scale.”’ 
INDUSTRIAL AREAS; Relation to Living Areas. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING; Plymouth, Michigan, 1990. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING; The New Center of Plymouth, 1990. 
DETROIT; A ‘‘Master Plan’’ for Community Development, 1990. 


Each of these stages will be discussed in the following. Some of them are more important 
than others and will receive more attention in the text and will have more illustrations. 
This article contains only the first portion; the remainder will appear in subsequent issves. 


DETROIT: A Preliminary Study of the City, 1942 


In his book, “The City,” Saarinen states that city planning may be divided into two parts with 
reference to the actual work of planning, i. e., “Data Research” and “Design Research,” and likens 
Design Research to the experimental or research laboratory of a large industry. In Design Re- 
search or “Civic Design,” Saarinen feels that the architect can contribute a great deal to the 
city planning picture, and by the addition of creative imagination, supplement the Data Research 
that has already been done by many city planning commissions and project the work forward 
to provide for better living conditions in well-planned communities that are properly related 
to each other and to the surrounding area. Such relationship is described as “Organic De- 
centralization.” 


Data Research: 

Availability of data is an important consideration at the start of a planning study. It was for 
this reason that Saarinen suggested Detroit, Cranbrook being about 20 miles from the city. In 
point of fact not much material was available; the Detroit City Planning Commission was begin- 
ning its studies for a Master Plan for Detroit, and there was no regional planning body, although 
the Tri-County Regional Planning Council was initiated in June, 1943. The principal sources 
were: 


The Burton Collection at the Detroit Public Library (historical maps), 

Maps of the City prepared by Walker Outdoor Advertising Company, 

Regional Map of the. Huron, Clinton Metropolitan Authority, and the 

Booklets: “A Region in Turmoil,” by Harry F. Grayson, Detroit Edison Co., and 
“Proposals for Down-Town Detroit,” by the Urban Land Institute. 


Design Research: 
The design pattern or patterns of Detroit, on opposite page, shows the following: 


1. The Rectilinear Street Patterns: There are two distinct patterns: the earlier street pattern 
running at right angles and parallel to the Detroit River, following more or less the lines of the 
French Land Grants that were described as so much river frontage and thence running back 
varying distances from the river measured at right angles to it; and the second or later street 
pattern that can be seen at the outskirts of the city that follows the system of mile-square sections 
having the State East-West Section Base-line along Eight Mile Road, the northern boundary of 
Detroit. 


2. The Main Diagonal Streets: This diagonal pattern now overlays the rectilinear street patterns 
mentioned above. The diagonal streets, Michigan, Grand River and Gratiot, were laid out by 
Military Engineers about 1830-1840, as were Fort Street (west), Woodward Avenue (north), 
and Jefferson Avenue (east); the last three are continuations of the earlier rectilinear street 
pattern. 
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The Downtown Area 


3. The Down-Town Area; the L’Enfant Plan: The L’Enfant Plan, better known as the Gover- 
nor and Judges’ Plan, was conceived by Woodward about 1807, following Woodward’s stay in 
Washington, where he came in contact with L’Enfant and his plans for Washington, D. C. 
The Detroit version, fortunately or unfortunately, was never completed in its entirety. The ex. 
ecuted portion of Woodward’s plan occupies a fairly large portion of the present down-town busi- 
ness area; it presents a third street pattern in the plan of Detroit and represents, incidentally, a 
fairly large portion of the total assessed valuation of the city. The L’Enfant Plan is shown below. 
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4. The Railroad Pattern: \n addition to the rectilinear street patterns, the diagonal streets, and 
the pattern of the L’Enfant Plan, the railroad engineers have added the “railroad pattern,” cutting 
across rectilinear streets and diagonal streets in several instances, i.e., the railroad lines of the 
N.Y.C. and the D.&T.S.L. running from the River Rouge Area across the city toward the north- 
east and through one corner of the City of Hamtramck to connect with the M.C. (north and the 
G.T. (Port Huron Line). Later the Detroit Terminal Railroad was planned and it ran around 
the then periphery of the city, passing through the northern part of the City of Highland Park 
(Ford Plant), and connecting via an extension of the M.C. (north) line with the industrial area 
in the eastern part of Detroit, known as Connor’s Creek Area, and with the industrial area within 
Grand Boulevard, East, and east of Hamtramck and the Milwaukee Junction industrial area on 
the Grand Trunk Railroad that runs parallel to and east of Woodward. 


Design Research; Blighted Areas: 


Almost every city in the country will admit having some “Blighted Areas” and with the possi- 
bility of Federal money being available under the Wagner Bill, now under consideration, some 
of these cities almost seem to be eager to show the largest blighted area possible. The blighted 
area or areas, agreed upon by most of the civic bodies, real estate men, et al, is usually indicated 
on the maps prepared by the city planning commissions in red. It might be indicated in green 
inasmuch as these blighted areas could be considered as potentially “open areas.” Figure above 
shows blighted areas in Detroit, 1940. 


The “Blighted Area” shown in this illustration refers to blighted residential area for the most 
part. In time, blighted areas might also refer to blighted commercial areas and to blighted in- 
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dustrial areas. In connection with this illustration, and with reference to later illustrations show- 
ing the growth of Detroit from 1910 to 1940, it is interesting to note that a large portion of De- 
troit in 1910 is considered to be “blighted area” in 1940. Almost the entire area of the section 
known as “The Area within the Boulevards” is blighted, except for the narrow strip along 
both sides of Woodward Avenue and other portions adjacent to the railroad lines occupied by 
industry. A large portion of the blight has occurred within the 30 year period, 1910 to 1940; by 
inference, Detroit might be said to have the youngest blighted areas of almost any city in the 
country. 


It is interesting to note that the various segments of the “blighted area” within the Boulevards 
almost completely fills the spaces between the diagonal streets and the railroads except for the 
commercial and residential areas along both sides of Woodward and the industrial areas along 
the railroads. This again refers to the Design Pattern and to the illustration on page 52, and raises 
the question as to whether the railroads and the industries are wholly responsible for the spread- 
ing of the blight, or whether the design pattern is partly responsible in that the spaces between 
the diagonal streets and the railroads are too small to permit of proper residential developments 
surrounded by green protective areas. Certainly modern industrial plants are in many cases an 
asset to a community and a challenge to surrounding living accommodations and to commercial 
areas serving the residents. Perhaps some of the railroad lines, particularly those serving the 
older industrial plants, can be removed when these industries re-locate their plants in more open 
areas in accordance with present day tendencies. Perhaps the diagonal streets, designed to serve \N 
the concentrated city, will lose their importance as main arteries, and other highways or super- 
highways will be needed to serve the newer industrial areas. 


In the initial studies for Detroit these blighted areas were considered as potential “open areas”— 
the problem being to use these areas properly in the planning for Detroit. This raised the 
question as to what should be the proper purpose of the future planning of Detroit, and required 
that study be given to other phases of planning before making any decision with respect to the 
blighted areas and their use as “open areas.” 


Design Research; The Location of Industry, 1942: 


Detroit’s position as the country’s foremost mass-production center is well known. The location 
of industry, industrial land use or “industrial pattern,” is important in the first stages of a plan- 
ning study of Detroit, and is shown on opposite page. 


With reference to this illustration, a comparison might be made between the area required for 
the Highland Park Plant and the River Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor Company. Such a com- 
parison reflects the land area required for a multi-story manufacturing operation versus the land 
area required for single floor manufacturing space; the latter represents an improved, more 
efficient manufacturing operation, but requires far more land area. This sort of industrial plan- 
ning, patterned after the Ford Rouge Plant, is now in general use and has been utilized by many 
of the other automobile manufacturers in the Detroit Area where land was available adjacent 
to their present plants or where a plant or a portion of a plant could be relocated to a more 
open area. The policy of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration seems, in many instances, to be in the general direction of approving the location of new 
plants in open areas, possibly with the view of obtaining a factor of dispersion as a defense 
against aerial attack. 


The question is raised as to whether the older, multi-story, plants will tend to become obsolete 
in the near future and fall into the category of “industrial blight,” and whether the newer, war- 
time, industrial plants will be continued because of their greater efficiency. If such changes were 
to occur, the “design pattern” of the city, and particularly the traffic volume pattern would be 
considerably altered. In this connection, a recent survey indicated that most of the manufacturers 
in the Detroit Area utilize trucks for the transportation of their products and receive a good 
part of their materials in the same way. 
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Design Research; Traffic Volume Pattern: 


Traffic volume data is available for most cities; the research is usually done by the State High- 
way Departments or by the Traffic Audit Bureau, Incorporated. Other studies show origin and 
destination of traffic. In the case of Detroit, a very interesting survey was made by the Detroit 
Street Railways and tabulated by the State Highway Department to show the residence of workers 
employed in the Connor’s Creek, Milwaukee Junction and River Rouge industrial areas. In the 
preliminary study of Detroit, the traffic volume diagram was considered as a “design pattern.” 
In addition, traffic volume, i.e., transportation in the Detroit Area (inasmuch as Detroit has 
no rapid transit system), may be considered a result of and some indication as to present land 
use in Detroit, and the vicinity. Some study of the geography of the area was required to evaluate 
the use of certain streets and roads by traffic originating in other cities. Traffic volume in the City 
of Detroit is shown on opposite page. 


Traffic volume diagrams are often given too much prominence in a study of city planning. Traf- 
fic congestion is a result of bad planning. Everyone knows where these points occur in his own 
city, knows the reasons for it, and in many cases, if asked, would have a suggestion to offer. In 
the preliminary study of Detroit, traffic volume was studied as a “design pattern.” At first glance, 
the traffic on the main diagonal streets and Fort, Woodward and Jefferson, stands out as a large 
volume, particularly on Grand Rapids, Woodward, Gratiot and Jefferson; these traffic arteries to- 
gether with Michigan and Fort extend well out of the city. The cross-town main traffic route is 
shown on Grand Boulevard; other cross-town routes are Warren and Forest, located south of 
Grand Boulevard, and Davison (under-pass) north of Grand Boulevard at Highland Park. With 
the exception of Warren, none of these routes provides for continuous travel east and west. For 
this reason traffic often finds it advantageous to use the diagonal streets to reach an east-west 
route; this often takes traffic well into the down-town area. The lack of direct east-west routes 
is due to the fact that the original roads were laid out in accordance with the idea of a concen- 


trated city. 


It is interesting to note the number of traffic arteries running north and south, parallel with 
Woodward, which was widened for almost its entire length some years ago. Notice too, that 
these north-south traffic routes, particularly south of Grand Boulevard, pass through the heart 
of the blighted areas within the Boulevards and notice that Warren and Forest east-west routes 
also pass through the same blighted areas. It is obvious that the constant shuttling of traffic, 
back and forth, day and night, is a contributing cause of the blight in this area. 
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Heavy Traffic on Roads to Adjacent Cities . 


With reference to Fort, Michigan, Grand River, Woodward, and Gratiot, it has been mentioned 
above that these traffic routes extend well out of the city. In this connection, the relation of 
Detroit to the adjacent cities of Toledo, Flint, etc., was given consideration, as well as the rela- 
tion of Detroit to the main cross-country travel-routes. This is shown in the illustration above. 


Trafic on the above-mentioned roads is partly due to the fact that they connect with adjacent 
cities, as follows: Fort to Toledo and the east-west travel-routes along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie; Michigan to Chicago and the West; Grand River to Lansing and Grand Rapids; Wood- 
ward to Flint, Saginaw and Bay City, etc.; and Gratiot to Port Huron and the Canadian travel- 
routes. This illustration also indicates the position of Detroit with respect to the other cities 
in the Middle West. It does not have the same through-traffic problems that are found in Cleve- 
land, for example. Detroit’s position is unique. It is rather off the beaten track. Detroit’s position 
as the fourth city in the United States is not due to its geographical position or location but rather 
in spite of it. 
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A Solution for the Cross-town Traffic Problem 


Cross-town traffic is mentioned above and reference is made to the main cross-town traffic routes 
shown on page 58, “Traffic Volume, Detroit 1941.” In the same illustration, the McGraw-Harper 
cross-town highway, now under consideration, is indicated by dotted lines showing the route 
through the mid-town area between Grand River and Grand Boulevard East, and the extension, 
running southwest from Dearborn from the intersection of Michigan and McGraw, to the Willow 
Run Industrial Area. The full extent of this cross-town expressway is shown above. It is 
about 50 miles long, extending from Willow Run to a point beyond Mount Clemens in the 
direction of Port Huron. Its purpose is to provide a through-way for traffic to the industrial 
areas; it would connect with or be adjacent to Willow Run, River Rouge, Milwaukee Junction 
and Connor’s Creek Industrial Areas. The solution of cross-town traffic has, in this case, involved 
the design of a 50 mile expressway to serve the industrial region. Keep in mind the fact that 
manufacturing in the Detroit Area utilizes trucking for the delivery of its materials and the 
shipping of its finished products, and remember also the present tendency of industry to relocate 
in the open areas. This industrial expressway indicates that highway design in the Detroit Area 
has already taken on a “regional” complexion, and future highway design will probably be re- 
quired to follow this regional trend. 
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Design Research; Suggestions for Revised Railroad Pattern in Detroit: 


Under “Design Patterns,” page 52, and under “Blighted Areas,” page 55, it was mentioned 
that the railroad lines had added a fourth pattern to the street pattern of Detroit, and that this 
added railroad pattern had created many small segments in the “Area within the Boulevards,” 
which segments are now almost completely filled with blighted areas. Assuming the relative size 
of these segments is partially responsible for the “blight” and that it was not due to the adjacency 
of the railroads and industry, and knowing that the industries in the Detroit area use motor- 
trucks by preference, it was considered advisable to make studies for the removal of some of 
the present railroad lines. Many of these railroad lines serve the older industries which have 
shown a marked tendency to re-locate in the more open areas. To make such suggestions, it 
was necessary to examine the present railroad lines serving Detroit and the Detroit Area. These 
lines are shown below. 


This illustration indicates the relation of Detroit to the adjacent cities of Toledo, Lansing, Flint, 
etc., its position with respect to the main railroutes is indicated by its relation to Toledo which is 
on several of the east-west railroads. As in the case of the highway map, the position of Detroit 
is unique; it is off the beaten-track, etc., except perhaps for the Michigan Central Line from 
Buffalo across Canada to Detroit and thence to Chicago. Several railroads terminate their pass- 
enger service at Detroit; i.¢., the Wabash, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, ete. 
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Design Research; Suggestion for Revised Railroad Pattern in Detroit (cont.) 


Earlier studies for the Detroit Waterfront Development resulted in a plan for a single passenger 
terminal that was to be located at the foot of Woodward Avenue. By comparison with Chicago, 
for example, the number of railroads having their passenger terminals or passenger facilities in 
Detroit is rather small. It is entirely feasible to have all the railroads use one station, and a plan 
for one passenger station is now under consideration by Detroit. In the preliminary study of 
Detroit it was decided to tentatively hold to the idea of a single station near the foot of Wood- 
ward. According to this plan the Grand Trunk Line, parallel to Woodward, could serve as a 
possible inter-urban or suburban service in the future, inasmuch as this line is located in an 
under-pass for a good distance, thus permitting the streets, east and west, to pass over the 
line. The Detroit Terminal Railroad was to be revised to provide for connections to all of the 
principal railroads and would be located approximately in the same location, passing through 
Highland Park, etc. These changes would permit many of the railroad lines south of the Detroit 
Terminal Railroad line to be eliminated. The industrial areas of River Rouge, Milwaukee Junc- 
tion and Connor’s Creek might be served by the McGraw-Harper Cross-town Expressway. These 
suggestions are shown below. 


The railroad lines that have been eliminated in this scheme are shown by dotted lines. The 
main diagonal streets, and Fort, Jefferson and Woodward are shown as they would appear at 
the center of the City. By referring to the figure showing blighted areas on page 55 it can be 
seen that the number of small segments in the “Area within the Boulevards” would be consider- 
ably reduced thereby permitting better development of this area. 
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In the preliminary study of Detroit, several factors indicated that the scope of the study should 
be broadened and should include a study of the Detroit Region. For example, the study of the 
“Blighted Areas” raised the question as to the proper use of the blighted areas when they are 
considered as potentially “open areas” in the future planning of the city; the study of industry 
brings up the matter of the present tendency of Detroit’s industry to seek new locations in more 
open areas; traffic volume studies involved an examination of Detroit’s relation to the surround- 
ing cities: etc. 


At the time of making the preliminary study of Detroit, there was no regional planning body. 
In fact, the question might be asked as to what area might constitute the Detroit Area or Region. 


The second stage of these planning studies is comcerned with data research and design research 
leading to the establishmenc of the Detroit Area ot Region, “Ihe Detroit Sphere of Influence.” 


House for Mr. and Mrs. William Moorhouse, Lancaster, Pa. 
Philip F. Hallock, Architect, R. V. Hall, Associate 


Although this house is located in the center of the Pennsylvania Dutch district and the owners 
had collected some antiques, as do most of these people, a traditional home would not fit their 
needs. The owners are young, and they wanted a young house with much glass area and with 
interrelationship and freedom in the living areas. More suitable furnishings, in keeping with 
the house, are contemplated in the future. 


The house is located on a gentle slope overlooking the City of Lancaster some two miles distant 
to the south. The natural slope of the site was utilized in the design by dropping the floors 
in the utility, entry and living areas. This, together with the divan, bookshelves and table 
grouping in the living area conceal the dining table from view although the two areas are other- 
wise completely open. The dining area balcony effect also gains the view of the city sky line 
through the living area bay. 


The design was based upon a 4-foot square module with all service areas located on the 
west, facing the highway. Further privacy was gained by using high windows in these 
areas. Sleeping and dining areas were opened to the east into the future garden. The stone 

( corner in the living area was designed especially for the grand piano. The piano was shielded 
from sun, yet was lighted sufficiently from the high windows on the north wall. 


The house is heated by radiant floor panels. Since heating by radiation involves the con- 
trol of the absorbed as well as the reflected heat by and from all surfaces within the building, 
it is more important to control the textures and finishes of interior floor, wall and ceiling 
materials than in a building heated by other methods. The low-temperature radiant floor 
panel coils of black wrought iron pipe (diameters 4”, 1” and 14%”) were welded in place 
at the site on gravel fill. Balancing valves on each main supply in the utility room, and 
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separate local control valves for each living area, were installed. After testing, concrete 
was placed over the entire floor area. The thermostat was connected with the water pump 
in order to maintain an even water temperature and to lower the load on the oil burner. 
A high limit control was placed in the concrete floor as a safety measure to protect the 
system in case the thermostat should cease to function. After the system had been in 
operation for about two months, in order to drive out excess moisture, the wood flooring 
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was applied with mastic. The wood acts as a distributor. Although the system was designed 
for a water temperature between 120°-140° F. and a maximum floor surface temperature of 
85° F., the floor has not reached this temperature in the severest winter weather. 
Some specific advantages of the radiant system of heating in this house, as reported by the 
owners, are: 

More body comfort and uniform air moisture content winter and summer. 

Miraculously little dusting and cleaning required because the system of heating does not 

circulate dust. 

Lower installation and operating costs. 

Since the floor is not noticeably warm, there is no cold stratification and the air is not burned. 

Although there is no apparent air movement, ventilation is automatic. 

The house is cool in summer because the floor is in contact with the ground and absorbs 

heat. Circulating cold water in the coil as a cooling medium is not necessary. 

Plant life thrives as it does in hot-houses. 

Respiratory illness is reduced. 

F. Hasock 
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Above is the gravel fill, with radiant heating piping 
installed; at right, concrete floor poured. The house has 
concrete footings, concrete block foundations, and exterior 
walls which are partly Avondale sandstone and green flag- 
stone, partly solid-core 2 x 6-inch T.& G pine surfaced with 
cypress and redwood, oiled. Aluminum foil insulation 1s 
used. Interior wall surfaces are Y-inch fir plywood, 
specially stained and waxed; stone portions are exposed 
on the inside. Hipped roof is finished with mineral- 
surfaced roll roofing. Flat roof is built up. Flashings 
are 16-oz. copper. Floors are factory-finished red oak 


block set in mastic; linoleum is used in kitchen and bath, 


concrete in utility room. 


Comfort Zone Chart 


The hatched area indicates the approximate comfort zone. 
The heavy curve within this comfort zone indicates the 
ideal design relationship between air temperature and 
mean radiant temperature. The curve marked “inactive” 
represents the zone at which the body becomes too warm 
while at rest. The curve marked “active” represents the 
zone at which the body becomes too cold while exercising 
mildly, without additional clothing. 


AIR TEMPERATURE IN °F, relative humidity 50%, air movement 25 F.P.M. 
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Design and Practice of Radiant Heating 
by Philip Hallock, Architect 


Certain fundamentals determine the general characteristics of heat- 
ing by radiation. Conditions for human comfort are determined 
by the amounts and proportions of body heat released by con- 
duction, evaporation, respiration, convection, and radiation under 
varying heating conditions. By carefully scrutinizing these funda- 
mentals, it is possible to explain some of the reasons for the gain 
in human comfort experienced by the owners of radiant-heated 
homes. 


In our consideration of body heat losses indoors, the temperature 
range of all surfaces is so limited that conducted heat loss is neg- 
ligible. Heat loss by evaporation and respiration increases as tem- 
perature and humidity decrease. Heating by radiation aids this 
loss by lowering the air temperature and increasing the comfort 
range of humidity percentage. Since evaporation and respiration 
are automatically aided by this system, and the greater amount 
of body heat (about 80 percent) is dissipated by convection and 
radiation, the latter become the main subjects of our concern. 


More comfort is experienced in proportion to (1) the increase in 
body heat lost by convection to that lost by radiation; and con- 
versely, in proportion to (2) the increase in the radiation heat 
source to the convection heat source. As these changes take place, 
room air temperature decreases and heat is more rapidly convected 
from the body to the air. In design, it is necessary to provide, 
as nearly as possible, a uniform heat source as well as a uniform 
heat loss from the body surface. 


An example to illustrate lack of uniformity is the central wood 
stove of the past. Such a heat source is of small area and requires 
a high surface temperature for adequate space heating. Human 
comfort is lowered by this method of heating, although such a 
method is highly radiating, because the point source of heat 
causes unequal heating (greater difference between various sur- 
face temperatures within the room) with resulting strong con- 
vection currents. Human comfort was increased, over this system, 
by introducing other heat sources of larger surface areas, with 
reduced surface temperatures, involving the use of the indirect 
heat produced by radiators. Although such systems heat more 
uniformly, most of the heating effect is due to convection. The 
result is higher air temperature, lower humidity, and less convected 
and more radiated body heat loss, all of which bring about less 
comfort—as explained above. Since the surface temperatures of 
beth heating sources are high, the air is burned and dust particles 
are precipitated on the walls and ceiling. Both systems set up pro- 
nounced convection currents. The introduction of air conditioning 
corrected the humidity percentage, but convection currents and 
high air temperatures remained in the usual systems of heating. 


In radiant heating systems, these convection currents and air tem- 
peratures are reduced by increasing the surface area of the heating 
source and reducing the surface temperature proportionately. The 
amount of radiated heat is increased as heat by convection is de- 
creased. The more the percentage is increased, the less necessary 
is air conditioning. The air moisture remains more constant and 
the humidity comfort range is increased, permitting a greater 
range of bodily activity within the room. The body is, therefore, 
comfortable within a larger range of air temperature and humidity 
percentages. Comfort has been reported with 80° humidity. 
Since air temperatures may be more varied for comfort, the lag 
in heating-up when the air temperature thermostat calls for heat 
is not so important. Radiant heat rays effect body comfort more 
quickly than air temperatures. 


It is not practical to heat all the surfaces within a room because 
of the physical complications. as well as the exhorbitant cost. It is 
practical, however, to accomplish a large measure of the increase 


in body comfort by using the floor, ceiling, one or more of the 
walls, or combinations of these as a radiant panel. While most 
of the experimental work in radiant heating in this country has 
been done on small houses, radiant heating is equally, if not more, 
adaptable to the largest buildings. 


Worksheet and Calculations 


(Worksheet shown on following page) 


The following points outline the methods of calculating the radt- 
ant floor panel used by the author. Numbers from one to twelve 
on the work sheet are indices used for convenience in carrying 
computations forward. For ease of explanation, the numbers start- 
ing with twenty have been added to correspond with the following 
text: 


A. 21: Figure the resistance of the various interior and exterior 
walls, roofs, and floors in the usual manner. 


B. 22: The transmission coefficient of each surface is determined. 
The coefficient for single and double glass area may be revised 
from the usual practice, depending upon the average amount of 
surface covered by drapes. Calculate (23) the temperature dif- 
ference between the lowest exterior winter temperature and the 
interior design temperature. The interior design temperature for 
each room is selected from the comfort zone on the chart. 24 is 
the product of the temperature difference, the transmission co- 
efficient for infiltration and the required number of air changes 
per hour resulting in the BTU loss for one cubic foot of space. 


C. 25-26: Calculate the BTU loss per foot of crack for windows 
and doors in a similar manner, substituting the air leakage in cubic 
feet per hour per lineal foot for the number of air changes in 
figuring cubic infiltration losses. 


D. The product of the previously determined transmission co- 
efficients and the temperature difference is entered under 27 for 
each item. The surface areas of each type of roof, wall, and floor 
construction are entered under 28 for the respective rooms. The 
BTU loss for each material is the product of 27 (the unit BTU 
loss) and 28 (the area) and is entered under 29 for each room. 


A trial BTU loss for cubic infiltration (30) is compared with the 
sum of the BTU losses for the window infiltration (31), and the 
door infiltration (32) figured as described above. The largest BTU 
loss is used in the table, but in no case are both used. This is a 
safety measure used in modern houses to guard against errors due 
to unusually large glass areas and unusually high ceilings. 


The above BTU losses are totaled for each room under 33. The 
floor BTU (34) and wall BTU (35), if required, are calculated 
to balance the BTU losses for each room in column 33. Provided 
that no wall coil be used or required in the room, the floor BTU 
required will be the same as 33. The floor area for each room is 
noted in each box 36. The floor BTU required (34) is divided 
by the floor area (36) to find the BTU heat release up from the 
floor panel (37) for each room. 


The unit heat release of the floor down in BTU per sq. ft. per 
hour is calculated and entered in box 38; the product of each 
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Work Sheets 
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Above, welding the wrought iron floor coil. This was ful 
fabricated on the job by the heating contractor. The 
coil is set dead level on gravel fill. After testing, this In 
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Design and Practice of Radiant Heating (Cont. ) 


floor area and the unit BTU heat release down is entered tor 
each room under 39. The total BTU loss (40) is the sum of the 


. BTU losses by unheated areas (33) and the floor BTU loss 


down (39). 


E, The next step is the mean radiant temperature calculations for 
each room. Item 41 is the temperature difference between the 
interior and exterior of the walls, floor, and ceiling less the temper- 
ature difference of the room air to the inside wall temperature, 
42, as before, is the area of the surface. 43 is the product of tem- 
perature difference (41) and the area (42). Room columns 42 and 
43 are added and entered under 44 and 45 respectively. The mean 
radiant temperature of the above unheated surfaces (46) is ob- 
tained by dividing 45 by 44. The floor surface temperature (47) 
is calculated from the mean radiant temperature of the unheated 
surfaces, the assumed air temperature and the floor BTU release 
previously calculated; should this temperature be above 85° F. an 
additional area of radiant panel must be used in order to prevent 
noticeable hot spots. The surface temperature of the floor is then 
refigured with the increased area. This floor temperature (47) 
is multiplied by the floor area (48) to obtain 49. 50 is the sum of 
48 (the heated floor area) and 44 (the unheated surfaces in each 
room). 51 is the sum of 45 and 49. 


The mean radiant temperature of heated and unheated surfaces 
in each room (52) is obtained by dividing 51 by 50. Check the 
comfort zone chart to determine if this mean radiant temperature 
falls within the comfort zone at the assumed air temperature. If 
this is not the case, the calculations must be repeated with a dif- 
ferent assumed air temperature, or an increased or decreased floor 
release. 


F. The final step in the panel design is the calculation of the 
size, spacing, and length of pipe required to produce the total 
BTU required for each room (53). The additional information, 
namely, gallons of water per hour, water head, pump size, boiler 
capacity, water temperature, water temperature drop, and the siz- 
ing of the mains are calculated in the usual method. If the heat 
release up from the floor is more than 85° F., it may be necessary 
to add more insulation in the ceiling and walls, increase the size 
of the heating panel, or change the surface material on the floor. 
If the floor surface is wood, larger pipe sizes may be used without 
causing hot spots because of the low conductivity. 


Additional radiant panels are seldom required when the floor is 
used as the heat source if the windows are double glazed. Al- 
though there is a high percentage of glass area in the Moorhouse 
project, only one small wall coil was used. This coil was located 
under the large living room window which is not double glazed. 
If additional humidification and fresh air are required (as in 
public buildings) they are provided in the conventional manner. 


Construction 


The above method of calculation has been described for a heating 
medium of piped hot water in floor coils. Other mediums which 
have been used are piped steam, hot air, and electricity. Steam 
and hot water are used more frequently in this country. Gas, oil, 
coal hand fired, and coal stoker boilers have been used success- 
fully for this type of heating. 


In laying out the system, the main supply lines are usually valved 
separately at the boiler for balancing the system and draining, if 
the house is to be vacant for a protracted length of time in cold 
Weather. The main supply lines are run around the outside walls 
to offset the cold down draft and thus be in the proper location 


for branches to additional walls or window coils as required. 
A small coil is often concealed under larger single glazed windows 
by a case. This coil is valved in order to prevent short circuiting 
the room coil. The heat from such a coil balances the window 
infiltration and removes condensation in severe weather, by raising 
a higher temperature curtain in front of the glass resulting in 
equal heat loss by the body to all surfaces. Discomfort may be 
caused by a surface at an appreciably lower radiant temperature 
because the surface of the body turned toward it loses heat at a 
more rapid rate than other body surface areas. Each room coil 
is valved at the junction with the main supply or the main return 
which continues back to the boiler from the center of the house 
floor area. The whole system may be laid level or pitched slightly 
toward the boiler for ease in draining. Air vents are located at 
all high points. All local valves should be drilled with a small 
diameter hole to prevent complete stoppage of flow when the 
valve is closed, and thus preyent a possible freezing in cold 
weather. Before covering, the coil system is tested with a pressure 
of 200-300 Ibs. The coils are usually covered with concrete 
to aid conductivity in a one-story structure. Any wearing surface 
may be installed over the slab. Coils for a two story structure 
may be installed in a similar manner. If the construction is wood 
or metal, the coils are placed between the joists. Conductivity to 
the radiating surface from the coils is maintained by placing the 
plaster ceiling or the floor construction in contact with the coils. 
If, in a house of wood construction; a room has auxiliary ceiling 
or wall coils, it is not necessary to place the floor coils in contact 
with the floor construction. In this case the higher resistance of 
the air space allows sufficient heat passage to the floor surface. 


Three types of automatic controls may be used. An exterior tem- 
perature control may be used to anticipate a lower mean radiant 
temperature. Wall surface temperature or air temperature thermo- 
stats may be used in the usual manner. Since radiant heating per- 
mits a greater range of air temperature with comfort, the author 
prefers the more economical air temperature thermostat for resi- 
dences. Because of the larger permissible range in air temper- 
ature, with radiant heat, the usual 2° F. thermostat setting calls 
for heat before the body feels cool and the time lag of the floor 
system loses its significance. 


The thermostat is connected to operate the circulating pump. This 
not only reduces fuel consumption, but permits easier control of 
the domestic hot water temperature when the boiler coil is used. 
A modulating system is recommended for large buildings. A 
three-way valve connected with the boiler supply, coil supply, and 
coil return by-pass is used in this type of hook-up, and is con- 
trolled by an exterior temperature bulb; the circulating pump re- 
mains in continuous operation. This method provides a more even 
water temperature. 


The Advantages of the System Described Are: 


There is more freedom of planning in room design. 

2. The floor panel is finished with the floor construction, and de- 
lays in later construction are prevented. 

3. The floor, being in contact with the earth, is cool in summer 
and warm in winter. 

4. The air is purer because the system does not cause the circu- 

lation of dust. 

Convection currents are substantially reduced. 

Less house cleaning is required. 

Installation and operation costs are lower. 

Air temperatures and heating medium temperatures are lower. 

High rooms are heated as easily as low rooms. 

The humidity remains more constant. 
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Architects at War: 


Contributions of the Profession to the Prosecution of the War 


The architects of America have demonstrated during the past 
two years that they have what it takes to make a truly impor- 
tant contribution to the war effort. There need no longer be 
any feeling of inferiority based on the sort of talk that was 
prevalent during the early stages of the war when architects 
were so often told that they could not fit in advantageously 
and that engineers only were wanted. 


Last summer we asked the Secretaries of all AIA Chapters and 
State Associations to furnish us with as much information as was 
available concerning their members in military ‘service, those 
working on war contracts, those occupying positions in govern- 
ment bureaus, and those working for war industry. While the 
replies vary greatly in terms of the completeness of the informa- 
tion made available, we have been able to put together from 
them a fairly good picture of what has been taking place through- 
out the country. 


Reports were made by the Secretaries of 39 organizations, 33 of 
which were Chapters of the Institute.* The total membership 
represented was about 2,500. 508 members of these groups were 
listed as being in the uniformed services, representing 20°/, of 
the membership. If we apply this percentage figure to the entire 
national membership of the AIA we should arrive at a figure 
of about 780 Institute members now in uniform, which may or 
may not closely approximate the actual total. It is safe to say 
that there must be, in addition, many non Institute members 
and hundreds of draftsmen and junior architects. It is prob- 
able that between ten and twenty percent of the entire pro- 
fession is in uniform today. 


We are listing hereafter the names of 718 architectural men who 
are known to us to be in the service. We know that this list is 
sadly incomplete and that there have been many promotions since 
the information was reported to us. We will appreciate hearing 
from anyone who can add to this list or furnish corrections 
which we will gladly publish later. 


In the reports made by the various Secretaries, there was only a 
partial listing of the war projects for which architects have been 
responsible either completely or in close association with archi- 
tect-engineer partnerships. In many of the states reporting, the 
Secretaries did not have the information at hand and those from 
other states were doubtful about whether the war-time censorship 
would permit them to give out the information. We have, how- 
ever, definite word of architects participating on projects totaling 
over $1,200,000,000. Knowing the incompleteness of the list, we 
have no hesitation in stating that this figure should be multiplied 
several times over to arrive at a fair estimate of the volume of 
war work that has been handled by the profession. For ex- 
ample, the figures do not include the State of Michigan, from 
which no report was available, and everyone knows that such of- 
fices as those of Albert Kahn, Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Giffels 
and Vallet, etc. have accounted for astronomical totals all by 


* Reports, more or less complete, were furnished by the following 
AlA Chapters: Alabama; Boston; Brooklyn; Buffalo, Central 
Valley (Cal.); Southern California; Santa Barbara; Florida (North, 
Central, and South); Georgia; Central Illinois; lowa; Kentucky; 
Maine; Baltimore; Detroit; Mississippi; New Orleans; Dayton; 
Rhode Island; St. Louis; Tennessee; Texas (South, Central, and 
North); Toledo; Utah; Virginia; Washington (D.C.); Washing- 
ton State; West Virginia and New York. State Associations which 
reported include: Pennsylvania, Alabama, Virginia, Texas, and 
California (Northern and Southern Sections). 
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themselves. $700,000,000 worth of projects were headed by arch; 
tects in the New York metropolitan area and over $200,000,00 
worth were done by architects in the State of Texas. Even thoug 
part of these totals represent money spent for the engineering 
phases of the jobs, the architects share equally in the responsibilit, 
for their design and execution. 


The War Department does not permit the publication of a. break 
down showing the number of projects in each category or thd 
total dollar volume in each class. Even if it did, our figured 
are nowhere near complete so that the facts we might print would 
be only indicative. The principal headings include Housing and 
Community Buildings; Industrial Buildings; Training Schools and 
Establishments for Army, Navy, and Airforce; Airfields; Ship, 
yards and Drydocks; Camps for various branches of the service 
with Dormitories and Barracks; Internment Camps; Hospitals 
and USO Clubs. A number of ether types of lesser importance 
have also been designed by archriects. 


When and if the final figures are compiled by the government 
there will remain no doubt that the architects, acting in their pro- 
fessional capacity, have been of tremendous service in building 
up our war establishments, an essential part of winning the war. 


We have no figures showing exactly how many of the profession 
participated either as principals or as designers, draftsmen, speci 
fication writers, etc., in carrying out these projects, but we 
know that the numbers are substantial. As for the men who 
did not become involved in this sort of activity, we have records 
of hundreds who have worked in various capacities in shipyards, 
aircraft and other munition plants, or who have been employed 
by purely engineering concerns, doing mechanical drafting, 
piping layouts, estimating, inspection, etc. Many hundreds of men 
have worked on camouflage projects and other hundreds have 
been employed by the various government agencies dealing with 
housing and war construction. 


On the evidence in hand, incomplete as it is, we can confidently 


say that the great majority of the men of the architectural pro- 
fession have served effectively in some way to help the nation 
along the road to victory, and that even those who could not 
for one reason or another participate have been doing important 
things in connection with getting ready for the postwar period. 
We are proud of the profession’s performance and the profession 
may well be proud of itself. 


Architectural Men In Uniform 


Abbreviation USA indicates United States Army; USN—U. S. Navy 
USCG—U. S. Coast Guard; USMC—U. S$. Marine Corns: USMM—U. 5. 
Merchant Marine; USAR—U. S. Army Reserve; USNR—U. S. Navd 
Reserve; USCGR—U. S. Coast Guard Reserve; USMCR—U. S. Mant 
Corps Reserve; USAAC—U. S. Army Air Corps; USASC—U. S. Amy 
Specialist Corps; C.E—Corps of Engineers; j.g.—junior grade; s.g- 
senior grade. 


Alabama 


Rospert H. Apams, Jr., Ensign (USNR) 
BreNpvon A. Bonn, Ensign (USNR) 

W. N. Cuamsers; Capt. (USA) 

Tuomas L. CLEMMons, Lr. (USMCR) 
Joun JaMes Crort, Jr., Ltr. (USA) 

R. J. CrowLtey (USA) 

James N. Davinson, Lr. (USA) 
MerriaAM A. DetaHay (USA) 

C. Caper. (OSA), (C.E.) 
F. J. Dreyrous, Major (USA), (C.E.) 
Joun R. Farris, Capt. (USA) 
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>. Navy 
(—U. 5, 
5. Naval 
Marine 
S. Army 


Joun L. Feacin, Capt. (USA) 

James L. Gatiine, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

EuGENE H. Gray, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 

Joun H. Hancock, Lt. (USNR) 

D. A. Hawkins, Pvt. (USA) 

Cuartes L. Henpricks, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

J. L. Hipss, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

Tom B. KirKvanp, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 

Harry INGE JoHnston, Capt. (USA) 

R. H. Levison, Capt. (USA) 

SiwNEY W. LirtLe, Capt. (USA) 

Henry Sprotr Lone, (USA) (Eng. Replace- 
ment Center) 

Wma. Frank McCAaLt, Jr., Lt. (USA) 

Ear: O. Murray, Ist Lt., (USMC) 

W. J. Oxer, Pvt. (USA) 

FraNK Marion Orr, Lt. Col. (USA), (Field 
Art.) 

Rosert Posey, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 

Henry W. (USN) 

Joun M. Ropertson, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 

Ropert R. Rowe, Lt. Com (USNR) 

S. Rusn, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

J. R. Rutvanp, Jr., Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

Jesse DonaLp Simmons, Capt. (USAR), (Field 
Artillery) 

Eart C. SmitrH, Major (USA), (C.E.) 

Francis P. Smiru, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

G. E. Kipper Smirn, Ensign (USNR) 

MorELAND GRIFFITH SMirH, Major (USA) 

Paut M. Speake, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 

H. R. Sreeves, Jr., Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 

Joun Davin Sweeney, Ist Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 

M. H. Tarpy, Capt. (USA) 

J. M. TurasHer, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 

Henry J. Toomss, Capt., (USAAC) 

LawrENCE S. Whitten, Lt. (USNR) 

J. SrrEETER Wiatt, Capt. (USA) 

H. Eucene Lt. (USA) 

Rogert K. Wiiiams, Capt. (USA), Airborne 
Engr. Bn.) 

ArcH R. Winter, Ensign (USNR) 
= Norvett WoMELsporF 
(Glider Training Detachment) 

Linton H. Younc (USN) 
W. Younc, Major (USA), (C.E.) 


(USAAC), 


California 


A. J. AcLanp (USN) 

GeraLp Henry Bense, Ensign (USN) 
Leon G. BERNARD, Lieut. (USNR) 

Mark L. Berry, Chief Petty Officer (USN) 
H. J. BissNer, Lt. (USMC) 

Dan C. CuHerrieR, Ensign (USN) 
Ricwarp L. Cook, Lt. (USA) 

R. M. Crossy, Capt. (USA) 

Ceci. Ruopes Curtis (USA) 

Erwoop Eien, Capt. (USA) 

Tuomas S. Exstron, Jr., Capt. (USA) 
Rozert Fievp, Jr., Lt. (USA) 

CLirForp N. FRANKLIN, Major (USA) 
ARTHUR Frick, Lt. (USASC) 

Cuarves E. Fry, Major (USA) 

Hersert Gooppastor, Lt. (USN) 

Harry Harmon, Ensign (USN) 

LeRoy Harris (USASC) 

J. Ropr. Harris, Capt. (USA) 

ALLAN S. HarrsHorn, Lt. (USA) 
Harotp Hawes, Lt. (USN) 

SamMueL Heiman (USAAC) 

Wayne S. HerrzKa, Major (USA), (C.E.) 
Howarp P. Hess, Pvt. (USA) 

Orro G. HinreRMANN (USCG) 

Wa. D. Hotprepce, Lt. (USA) 

Jounn R. Ensign (USN) 
LesreR W. Hurp, Major (USN) 

Ross R. Hurcnason, Ensign (USNR) 
Rozert INsLEE, Major (USA) 

Rozert Jonnson, Ensign (USNR) 

A. Q. Jones, Pvt. (USA) 

G. B. Kaurmann, Lt. Col. (USA) 
Riciiarp Kine, Major (USA) 

Dei sert F. Lone, Pvt. (USA) 

Guserr T. Lorp, Cpl. (USA) 

ALixep Joun (USMC) 

Witiam McCay, Lt. (USNR) 

F, Masten, Major, (USA) 

R. R. Matueu, Capt. (USA) 

Tox: F, Mercnant, Ensign (USN) 

Lovis SHOALL MILLER, (USN) (Seabees) 
Henry C. Newton, Brigadier General (USA) 
Exxisr L. Norperc, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 


Ben H. O'Connor, Capt. (USMC) 

D. B. Parkinson, Major (USA) 
RayMonp F, Peppin (USNR) 

C. H. Rawuins, Pvt. (USA) 

R. Sepctrey (USN) 

H. O. Sexsmirn, Major (USA) 

E. ALLAN SHEET, Capt. (USA) 

GLENN Extwoop SmitH, Major (USA) 

H. G. Spie-Man, Capt. (USA) 

Ernest J. Steiner (USNR) 

S. M. Strocustrcn, Lt. (USA) 

Mites Gorpon Swanson, Ensign (USN) 
KENNETH Swift (USA) 

F. THomson, Lt. Commander (USNR) 
Ciype F. Trupett (USNR) 

BurNETT Turner, Capt. (USA) 
Ropert M. (USA) 

J. W. Wricur (USA) 

FRANK Wynkoop (USA) 


Colorado 


W. M. Matruews (USA) 
D. Prouproor, Pfc. (USA) 
Westy R. Bupp, Lt. (USA) 


Connecticut 


FLaviaN F. Arsenauct (USA) 

H. Lawrence Cocains, Lt. (USA) 
Epwarp M. Jonnson (USN) 
Henry A. Jupp, Pfc. (USA) 

L. BanceL LaFarce, Capt. (USA) 


Delaware 
SAMUEL E. Homsty (USNR) 


District of Columbia 


A. Burcress (USA) 

V. Casn, Lt. Com. (USNR) 
Howarp L. Cueney, Major (USAAC) 
A. S. Cocuran, Lt. (USNR) 

MerreEL A. Core, Lt. Com. (USNR) 
Gerorce E. Cronin, Pfc. (USAAC) 

T. W. Dominick, Lt. (USNR) 

Cuarces J. Dorman, Pvt. (USA) 

G. A. Downs (USA) 

Leste J. Durry, Lt. (USA) (C.E.) 

Bb. D. Evam, Capt. (USA) 

V. C. E_more, Lt. (USAAC) 

J. H. Errer, Jr., Lt. (USN) 

Mary E. Forsserc, Lt. (j.g.) (USN), (Waves) 
W. D. Foster (American Red Cross) 
Artuur L. Ganune, Capt. (USAAC) 
Joun H. Granam, Cpl. (USA) 

Cuarces W. Grirrirn, Lt. (USNR) 

S. W. Hann, Major (USA) 

N. E. Hansen, Capt. (USAAC) 

C. M. Harran, Lt. (USA) 

CurisTIAN S. Herirace, Jr. (USA) 

B. C. Hipcer, Major (USA) 

V. S. Honces, Lt. (USNR) 

H. Seymour Howarp, Jr., Lt. (USNR) 
Henry G. Hunt (USNR) 

A. Jacoss (USA) 

ALEXANDER KNowLtTon, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 
H. E. McCriure (USNR) 

E. J. Mutu, Lt. (USNR) 

Nortn, Lt. (USNR) 

Harry E. Ormsron, Pvt. (USA) (C.E.) 
Rosert W. Parker, Lt. (USNR) 

W. G. Perer, Jr., Lt. (USNR) 

WiciiaM V. Reep, Lt. (USMC) 

Frep E. Rospsins, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 
CertTRUDE E. Sawyer, Lt. (USNR), (Wave) 
Ler E. Scner, Major (USA) 

Detos H. Smirn, Lt. Co. (USNR) 

J. Spence, Lt. (USNR) 

ALLAN T. Squire, Lt. (USNR) 

S. T. Statues, Lt. (USA), (C. E.) 

L. E. Stevens, Capt. (USAAC) 
ELEANOR TIERNEY (American Red Cross) 
W. H. Van Benscnoren, Lt. (USNR) 
Jesse WeINsTEIN, Pvt. (USAAC) 

R. A. WepPNER, Jr., Lt. (USAAC) 
Jarrett C. Wuire (USAAC) 

Joun J. Wuire, Lt. Com. (USN), (C.E.) 
Witrrep V. WorLanp, Major (USA), (C.E.) 
Davip N. Yerkes, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 


Florida 


WituiaM T. Arnett, Capt. (USA) 

Garry A. Boye, Capt. (USA) 

JosepH H. Bryson, Capt. (USA) 

FREDERICK Bucky, Jr., Capt. (USA) 

Kemp Cater, Lt. (USRN) 

Tuomas L. Cremmons, Lt. (USMC) 

Joun M. Crowe tt, Ensign (USN) 

C. C. Crump, Capt. (USA) 

WELLINGTON W. Cummer, Lt. (j.g.), (USN) 

L. M. Dixon, Capt. (USA) Bates 
J. Vance Duncan, Lt. (USA) . 
Euior C. (USN) 

Cuinton GaMsteE, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 
Sanrorp W. Goin, Carpenter's Mate (USN) 
Joun L. R. Granp, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 
Curtis E. Hatey, Capt. (USA) 

Ropert Hansen, Ensign (USNR) 

Lee Hooper, Capt. (USA) 

WituiaM K. Jackson, Lt. (USA) 

Grorce Camp Keiser, Lt. (USA) 

Forrest Kerrey, Lt. (USA) 

WiiuiaM D. Kemp, Capt. (USA) 

Wo. E. Kirtie, Lt. (USA) 

E. Konzer, Jr., Lt. (USA) 

Jack McCanp tess, Lt. (USA) 

Wo. A. McCarty, Major (USAAC) 

James Davip McVoy (USN) 

KenNetTH W. Major (USA) 
Cuarces Paut Nieper (USA) 

T. Pancoast (USSCG) 

Avrrep B. Parker, Ensign (USNR) 
GouveRNEUR M. Peek, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 
SanForp H. Penpercrass, Capt. (USAAC) 
Henry V. Pope, Lt. (USA) 

Epwin T. Reeper, Lt. (USNR) 

T. Tripp Russert, Lt. (USA) (Intelligence) 
Norman A. SKEELS, Lt. (USAAC) 

RussELL Sxipron, Capt. (USA), (C-E.) 
Karivon J. .G. Strasser (USA) 

THomas V. Tattey (USN) 

A. B. THume., Capt. (USA) 

Henry VANDERLYN, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 
Loyp F. Vann, Major (USA), (Coast Artillery) 
Ropert Law Weep, Capt. (USA) 

Earce V. Worre, Capt. (USAAC) 


Georgia 


W. M. AnperRson, Capt. (USMCR) 
D. O. Bacuier, Lt. (USNR) 

S. I. Cooper, Lt. Col. (USA), (C.E.) 
Harry H. Crovatt, J., Pvt. (USA) 
SipneEY FarBer, Capt. (USA) 

J. H. Harris, Capt. (USAAC) 

F. C. Houpt, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

W. N. Lamserson, Lt. (USMCR) 
Atvin R. Moore, Major (USA) 

J. L. Skinner, Capt. (USA) 

F. P. Smirn, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 
H. J. Toomss, Capt. (USA) 

I. W. Wiruiamson, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 
J. T. Woopsury, Capt. (USA) 
Linton Hopkins Younc, Lt. (USNR) 


C. Harotp Barcus (USN) 

M. R. Beckstrom, Capt. (USA) 
Cart R. (USA) 

Cuas. E. Boretrcuer (USA) 
Howarp L. Cueney (USA) 
Cuarces R. Cuoat (USN) 
Linza F. Coteman (USN) 

Ricnarp N. Conte, Pfc. (USA) 
Bruno P. Conteroto (USA) 

Tuomas E. Cooke (USA) 

D. D. Corroucn, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 
Frep Doy Jr. (USA) 

Joun W. Hines, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 
Siwney I. Petty Officer (USN) 
Epwarp LoewensTEIN (USA) 

W. R. Ricuarpson, Capt. (USA) 
ALBERT E. SternKopr (USN) 

Matr SuMNER (USNR) 

LaMBERT J. SouceK, Jr. (USMC) 


Indiana 


Paut F. JeERNEGAN, Sgt., (USA) 
Lowe. G. ScHWEICKART, Major (USA) 
Lappie F. Cervenka (USA) 


| 
| 
IHlinois 
= 
73 


C. F. Bowers, Lt. (USAAC) 
Henry L. Fisk, Lt. (USNR) 
DonaLp W. Hutton, Lt. (USA) 
LeLanp McBroom, Major (USA) 
Russet J. Prescott, Lt. (USNR) 


Kansas 
Henry Georce Hucues, Lt. (USA) 


Kentucky 


STANLEY ArTHuR, Lt. (USA) (C.E.) 

Cuarces N. Bayress, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 

B. Brock, Lt. (USA) 

Howarp Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

Henry Etter, Ensign (USN) 

Stratton O. Hammon, Major (USA) 

H. M. Kine, Lt. (USNR) 

T. D. Luckett, Lt. (USA), 
Corp) 

Oris, Major (USA) 

R. Prusack (USA) 


(Quartermaster 


Louisiana 


WituiaM E. BercMan 

Jutius Dreyrous 

Epwarp Louis EHRENSING, Jr. (USCG) 
Douciass V, FRERET 
Davip GEIER 

L. D. Geicer, Lt. (USA) 

EuGENE J. GILBERT 

JaMes H. Herpert (USN) 

GERHARDT KRAMER 

FRANK MonroE LABOUISSE 

TuHeopore L, Perrier, Capt. (USA) 
Iraco RiccivutTi 

SEIFERTH 

Epwarp B. SILVERSTEIN 

MarsHALt H, Wacker, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 
Joun F. Wirson 

Sam WILson, Jr. 

ALBERT J. WoLF 


Puitie M. Corrin, Jr. (USA) 
Jonn PickERING THomas, Lt. Com. (USN) (In- 
telligence) 


Maryland 


VINCENT J. Micver, Lt. (USNR) 
Cary D. Tucker (USNR) 


Massachusetts 


Joun Raprorp Ansott, Major (USAAC) 

Joun W. Ames, Jr., Major (USAAC), (In- 
teiligence ) 

WarreN H. Asncey, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 

Merron S. Barrows, CPO, (USN), (Seabees) 

Wavpron PHOENIX BELKNAP, JrR., Lt. (USAAC) 

Roy S. Bent (USN) 

A. W. K. Bituines, Jr., Lt. Col. (USA) 

C. E. Born, Capt. (USAAC), (Engineer) 

Grorce W. W. Brewster, Lt. (j.g.) (USN) 

Davip M. Brown (Red Cross Rehabilitation 
Service) 

J. Buckey, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 

W. Bucktey, Lt. (USNR) 

Ray C. Bump, Jr. (USA) 

SaMuEL V. CHAMBERLAIN, Capt. (USAAC) 

Joun M. CuHanpLer (USA) 

Josiah H. Cnivp, Capt. 
gence) 

Epwarp A. CLANcYy 

Hersert H. Coe, Lt. (USN) 

Preston M. Core, Lt. (USMCR) 

Rosert C. Dean, Lt. Col. (USA) 

JosepH Di Srerano, Pvt. (USAAC), (Techni- 
cal Training Command) 

Goprrry K. Doner, Lt. (USNR) 

Emery, Lt. (USNR) 

Conover Fircn, Jr., Lt. (USNR), (Civil En- 
gineering Corps) 

MERRILL M. GREEN 

Rocer Griswoip, Major (USAAC) 

S. Tyson Hatpeman, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 

Frank Trevor Hose, Lt. Comdr. (USNR) 

F. R. Jackson, Lt. Comdr. (USN) 

Raven T. C. Jackson, Major (USA), (C.E.) 

James Lawrence, Jr., Capt. (USAAC) 


(USAAC), (Intelli- 


Joun T. Ler, Major (USA) 

Howarp L. Lewis (USA) 

Rosert S. LunpBere, Lt. (j.g.), (USN) 

Epwin R. McCarrny, Pfc. (USA) 

Vincent N. MERRILL (USA) 

SHERMAN Morses, Lt. (USNR) 

Frank S. Owen, Major (USAAC) 

Puitie Dana Orcutt, Capt. (USAAC) 

FRANKLIN P. Parker (USA) 

KENNETH I. ParKER (USA) 

Joun W. Peirce, Ensign (USN) 

ConsTanTIN A. PertzorF (USA) 

Epwarp A. Poszkus, Carpenter’s Mate, 2nd 
Class, (USN) 

Leonarp W. Quann (USA) 

Istpor RicHMonpD, Lt. Com. (USNR) 

LawreENcE L. Reeves, Lt. (USNR) 

J. Hampron Ross, Capt. (USA) 

BERNARD Murray Rosenserc (USNR) 

NATHANIEL SALTONSTALL, Lt. (USAAC) 

STANLEY S. SETCHELL, Lt. (USNR) 

J. DonNELL SULLIVAN 

RaymMonp K. Tuompson, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 

A. Vartz, Lt. (USNR) 

SHERBURNE Watts, Col. (USA) 

CHarces G. WEATHERLEY, Cpl. (SUA), (C.E.) 

EucENE B. WeEIsBerc, Ensign (USNR) 

Harotp B. Col. (USA) 


Michigan 


Emit Becsky, Carpenter’s Mate, (USNR) 
SLaNLEY Bracco, Lt. (USA) 

D. L. Braun 

Paut E. FLANAGAN 

Barry Frost 

Cornetius L. T. Gaster (USMCR) 


*Frep Hatt, Cpl. (USA) 


W, Hammett (USM) 

Don Hunter (USA) 

Hucu T. Keyes, Maj. (USA), (C.E.) 
Epcar R. Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 
Rosert Knox (USNR) 

NorMan Krecke, Maj. (USA), (C.E.) 
G. Larkin, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 
Wo. H. McCartny, Col. (USA) 
E. McConne Capt. (USA) 
Gero. Y. MAsson 

ARTHUR H. Lt. (j.g.), (USN) 
Harry NEwMAN 

C. Wm. Pater, Lt. Com. (USN) 

Leo I. Perry 

J. RusseLt RapForp 

W. R. Ratston, Sgt. (USA) 

R. P. Raseman (USN) 

Cart Ruping, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 
Henry W. Ruirrok (USN), (C.E.) 
Cyrit Epw. Scurry, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 
Sgt. (USA) 

VERNE H. Swwnam (USA), (C.E.) 
James A. Spence, Lt. (USNR) 

Lr. Gorpon H. Stow (USA) 

Tuos. S. TANNER, Lt. (USN) 

G. Haro_p THompson 

WatrTerR E. Tuuiin (USN) 

A. D. Waker, Capt. (USA) 

ArTHUR H. (USA), (C.E.) 


Joun T. (USN) 

FRANK Fort, Lt. (USA) 

EarLt TRUMAN GiLmore, Lt. (s.g.), (USN) 
T. Roscort Hearon, Lt. (USA) 

J. E. Mitter (USNR) 

Duprey White, Lt. (j.g.), (USN) 


Missouri 


JosepH R. Arena (USA), (C.E.) 

ArtHuR E. Batt (USA), (C.E.) 

J. Epw. Barston, Lt. (Submarine Fleet), (USN) 

Wo. L. Batson 

Wo. A. Bernoupy, Lt. (j.g.), (USN) 

DonaLp Bishop (USA) 

J. J. Boruman, Lt. (USA) 

Roy BrackMan (USA) 

Joun L. Brocxmeier, Lt. (USA) 

Rosert U. Cassitty (USSG) 

G. Victor Davis, Lt. (USN) 

Rospert L. Fiscner (USN), 
School) 

GeiseL, Lt. (USA) 


(Midshipman 


ALvIN GoveRNick (USA) 

LawreNcE Grecory (USA) 

Cart ToHMsEN GutTH, Sgt. (USA) 

Lreonarp G. Harcer, Lt. (USNR) (Civil En- 
gineering Corps) 

Core Hatt, Lt. Com. (USN), Procure 
ment Div.) 

E. Hamer (USA) 

FRANKLIN Harrison, Lt. (USAAC) 

Warren L. HenperRson, Cpt. (USA) 

Irvin Horowitz (USA), (Signal Corps) 

Rosert R. JacopsMEYER (USA) 

J. Y. Jounson (USN), (Construction Battalion) 

WarrEN JoLLey, Prob. Ensign (USN) 

Tuomas W. Kirk, Lt. (USN) 

CLARENCE KIvVETT 

Rosert Lauper (USA) 

Sam Lier, Lt. Com. (USN) 

L. Ray LEIMKUEHLER, Major (USA) 

Dwicut Luppen (USA) 

Russet H. Matson, Ensign (USN) 

MicHaEL Mix.as, Ensign, (USN) (Seabees) 

Watson Murpny, Carpenter's Mate (USN) 

Epovarp Murrux, Lt. (USA), (Quartermaster 
Corps) 

Roperrt Murrux, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 

C. RicHarp Nasu (USN), (Air Corps) 

Frank NiFpNeR, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 

Cuas. E. Peterson, Lt. (USN), (C.E.) 

J. Epwarp Rorrmann (USA), (Signal Corps) 

Artuur R. Scumipt, Lt. (USA) 

Joun ScHroeter, Lt. (USA) 

Wo. G. Sercer (USN) 

LawRENCE J. SEFFENS, Chief Carpenter’s Mate 
(USN) 

Frank I, Simpson (USAAC) 

Sam C. Sit, Pvt. (USA) 

RussELL Stokes (USA) 

VeRNoN Stone, Ensign (USNAC) 

Lioney Gay TETLEY, Jr. (USN) 

S. Van Deusen (USA) 

GerorcE F. Voss, Seaman, Ist Class (CG) 

ALLAN Water (USN), (Air Corps) 

Witson Weert, Lt. (USA) 

Trezvant Winrrey (USA) 


New Hampshire 
Wa F. Noyes, Jr., Lt. 


Nevada 
Epwarp S. Parsons (USA) 


New Jersey 


Davip W. B. Harnine, Jr. (USA) 
M. Hunt (USA) 
Wiveur H. Lewis, Jr., Lt. (USA) 
Aucustus E. MeLtanson (USA) 


New Mexico 
W. Mires Brirrecte (USA) 


New York 


Lewis G. Apams, Lt. (USNR) 

ArtHur E. ALLEN, Lt. Co. (USA) 

W. F. R. Batcarp, Major (USAAC) 

Le Roy Barton, Col. (USA) 

Wn. Harmon Beers, Lt. Col. (USA) 
Nico. Bissett, Ensign (USNR) 

C. B. F. Britt, Major (USA) 

Maurice A. Caposianco, Lt. (USA) 

J. Hamitton Courter, Lt. (USNR) 
CRANE, Lt. Col. (USA) 

W. D. Dickinson, Jr., Capt. (USA) 
CLarENcE Donatn, Chief Petty Officer (USN) 
P. Donne Ly, Lt. (j.g.), (USN) 
Grorce A. Douctass, Jr., Lt. (USA) 
Joun R. Epcar, Pvt. (USA) 

VERNON C. E_more, Lt. (USA) 

Doucias K. GopsperEp, Ensign (USNR) 
Epcar H. Granruam (USA) 

Havsert (USA) 

Danrev Pau Hiceins, Jr., CPO. (USNR) 
A. Hart Hopkins, Major (USA), (C.E.) 
Rosert I. Hoyt, Ensign (USNR) 

R. Maxwe James, Major (USAAC) 
Francis Kapp (USA) 

Wa ter J. Konrapy, Lt. (USMCR) 
Rauni G. Lampe, Lt. (USA) 

Cuarces A. Luckuurst, Lt. Co. (USAAC) 
James Donatp MacMUuLLEN, Col. (USA) 
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Harry W. (USA) 

James C. McGinn, Jr. (USA) 

JorPH E. Mack (USN) 

Rurus Meapows, Sgt. (USA) 

ALBERT MELNIKER, Tech. Sgt. (USAAC) 

Wittis N. Capt. (USMC) 

ALEXANDER P. Morcan, Lt. Com. (USNR) 

STEPHEN P. Noran, Lt. (USNR) 

Novak, Lt. (USA) 

Joun J. O'Connor, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 

W. Ontincer (USNR) 

Epwin B. Oxsen, Lt. (USNR) 

RAYMOND WILLARD Orson, Camouflage Techni- 
cian (USA), (C.E.) 

BuRTON Parnes (USA) 

T. MERRILL Prentice, Lt. (USNR) 

Van F. Pruirr, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

BENJAMIN J. Rape, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 

RicHARD Rorn, Lt. (USN), (Seabees) 

Herbert T. SEIPEL 

James KeLLum Smiru, Lt. Col. (USAAC) 

Cart B. Stove, Ensign (USNR) 

D. D. SrreETER, Col. (USA) 

H. C. SrruppMann, Lt. (USNR), (Civil En- 
gineering Corps) 

SetH TaLcott, Lt. Com. (USNR) 

Otro TEEGEN, Lt. (USNR) 

W. G. TuHayer, Jr., Lt. Com. (USNR) 

Wa.TER D. Toy, Jr. (USA) 

IDEs VAN DER Gracut, Capt. (USAAC) 

GustavE G. Vicouroux (USMM) 

LorENzo G. Voicut, Major (USA) 

E. W. Votyintine (USA) 

LAWRENCE GRANT Wuire, Lt. (s.g.) (USNR) 

Harotp E. (USA) 

FREDERICK J. Woopsripcr, Lt. (USNR) 


North Carolina 
T. W. Coruran, Capt. (USA) 


North Dakota 
Vert E. Textey (USA) 


Reeves K. BicGrrs, Lt. (USNR) 
EmMieL J. CHRISTENSEN (USA) 
Francis V. Corne.ius, Lt. (j.g.) (USN) 
A. C. Denison, Lt. (USNR) 

ANTONIO pt Narpo, Major (USAAC) 
Ropert P. Harsn, Col. (USA) 

J. P. Hayes (USA) 

Myron T. Hitz, Lt. (USNR) 
Water J. Horrrocce, Cpl. (USA) 
Tuomas Larrick, Lt. (USA) 

Byron L. McCLELLAN, Jr. (USA) 

F. J. McFappen (USA) 

Epwarp (USA) 

Ropert C. Moriey (USA) 

Wittiam K. Major (USA) 
FreDERICK W. Situ, Cajt. (USA) 
Grorce F, Sutita (USA) 

Epcar D. Tyrer (USA) 

Howarp H. Voce, Petty Officer (USN) 
Travis G. WatsH, Major (USAAC) 
THomas WETHERALL, Sgt. (USA) 
THomas C. Wiccers (USA) 

J. Davis Witson (USA) 


Oklahoma 


G. W. AperHop, Lt. (USA) 
Roy D. (USA) 
C. P. Horr (USNR) 


Pennsylvania 


T. Appts, Capt. (USA) 
Watrer Antrim (USA) 

Joun S. Barer (USN) 

W. Pope Barney, Major (USA) 
A. Bower, Capt. (USA) 
Leon Brown (USA) 

THEopore CLATTENBURG (USA) 
Invinc (USA) 
Day (USN) 

Joun Lane Evan: (USN) 
W. Fercuson, Jr. (USA) 
Hammonn (USN) 

lames Hatrrecp (USA) 

C, HERMANN, III (USN) 
Wittram E. Hoover, Jr., Lt. 
James E. Jackson (USA) 


H. Martin KNEEDLER (USA) 

E. Konrer (USN) 

Lioyp Markus (USNR) 

BRINTON Martin (USA) 

Wm. Davin Miter (USA) 

Henry D. Mirick (USA) 

FRANK P. PATTERSON, JR., Lt. Com. (USN) 
EpmunpD R. Purves, Capt. (USAAC) 
Frank E. SacenporpH, 3d (USN) 
Wo. C. ScHeEEtTz, Jr. (USN) 

Joun N. Siti (USA) 

Wo. NIcHoLson TayLor (USA) 

W. L. Van (USN) 

Freperic G. WARNER (USA) 
Haro_p WesBER (USN) 

Tueo. Battou Wuire (USA) 

Louis M. Major (USA) 

C. CLarK (USN) 


Rhode Island 


Davin (USA), 
Hq. Co.) 

Lucio E. Cartone, 201st Hospital Ship Co. 

M. CarpENTER (USCG) 

Paut N. Fontaine, Lt. (USA) 

O. Gauvin (USA) 

J. Perer Geppes, Capt. (USA), (OTS) 

ALAN Hippert (USA) 

Lioyp W. Kent, Lieut (j.g.) (USNR) 

Craus R. Moserc, Lt. (USNR) 

JosepH A. Murpny (USCG) 

James E. B. WaLker (USCG) 

B. G. V. ZeTTERstTRoM, Major (USA) 


South Carolina 


J. Wuirney CUNNINGHAM 
Rogert B. (USA) 


(902 Engrs.), (AF 


Tennessee 


Rosert TayLor ANtHoNy (USA) 

Cuiinton E. Brusn, Lieut. (j.g.), (USN) 

L. K. Carpwe i, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 
WILL1AM PLUMMER Cox (USA) 

Arcu Y. Davis, Jr. (USA) 

T. E. Eppins (USA) 

T. F. Farres (USA) 

ANKER F. Hansen, Lt. (USCG) 

W. T. Hatt, Lieut (j.g.), (USN) 

R. E. Harrison (USA) 

Joun E. Harwoop, (USAAC) 

James Botton McBrype, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 
W. D. McKunnig, Jr. (USA) 

Rosert W. MontcomMery (USA) 

Marcus F, Nickerson, II, Petty Officer (USNR) 
J. Crype Sear, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

C. Smitru, Major (USA) 

Epw. S. Tuorn, Lieut. (j.g.), (USN) 


Texas 


Cuas. ARMsTRONG, Lt. (USA) 

Howarp Barr, Ensign (USNR) 

Rosert Max Brooks, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) (Sea- 
bees) 

HamiLton Brown, Lt. (j.g.) (USN) 

J. I. Campsett, Lt. (USA) 

Leonarp B. (USA) 

Davip G. ConNALLy, Jr., Lt. (USA) 

Pau. Henry Coy, Ensign (USNR) 

CAMERON FarrcnHiLp, Capt. (USAAC) 


-ArTHUR FeHR (USA) 


LeNaRD GaBERT, Capt. (USAAC) 
Devtmar Gross, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 
Louis Hamsy, Major (USA) 

Won. V. Harper, Major (USA) 

Wa C. Harris, Lt. (USAAC) 
Henry S. HorrMan, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 
Craupe Hooton, Lt. (s.g.), (USN) 
Harro_p Jessen, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 
GeEorGE JOHNSON, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 
C. A. Jonnson, Capt. (USAAC) 
Kart F. Kamratn, Lt. (USAAC) 
Tueo. Capt. (USAAC) 
Wo. J. Lane, Major (USA) 

Roy Lerpsie, Col. (USA), (C.E.) 
Frep J. MacKrr, Jr., Major (USAAC) 
W. Appison McEtroy (USA), (C.E.) 
L. McMatu, Capt. (USAAC) 
TuHeoporE S. Marrit, Capt. (USA) 
Howarp R. Meyer, Capt. (USA) 
SetH I. Morris, Ensign (USN) 
Hat M. Mosevey, Lt. (USA) 


Wituiam E. Nasu (USA) 

DonaLp S. Netson, Lt. (USA) 
Stayton Nunn, Col. (USA) 
GeorcE Pace, Ensign (USNR) 
W. L. Parker, Lt. (USA) 

E4warp L. Rankin, Major (USA) 
Ricnarp Rowe, Lt. (USAAC) 
Scott, Ensign (USNR) 
Louis SoUTHERLAND, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 
Joun F. Straus, Lt. Com. (USNR) 
HERBERT M. Tatum, Capt. (USA) 
James Teacug, Lt., (USA) 

R. H. Totson (USA) 

BENJAMINE K. Wyatt (USA) 
Witson, Capt. (USA) 


Utah 


Erwoop P. Eien, Capt. (USA) 
Joun Ferzer, Lt. (USA) 
Cuares E. Fry, Capt. (USA) 

S. C. Hutrcuins (USA) 

Dan A. WeEGGELAND, Pvt. (USA) 
Lorenzo S. Young, Capt. (USA) 


Vermont 


FrepEricK W. Mast, Lt. Col. (USA) 
Rosert P. Wuire, Lt. (USA) 


Virginia 


H. CotemMan Lt. (USA) 
Henry B. Boynton, Lt. Col. (USA) 
Orin M. Buttock, Jr., Lt. (USA) 

E. Tucker Carton, Lt. Com. (USNR) 
PENDELTON S. CLarK, Lt. Com. (USNR) 
Forrest W. Corre, Captain (USA) 
Francis DriscHier, Lt. Col. (USA) 
Joun L. R. Granp, Lt. (USA) 
HeENpvERSON Heywoon, Ensign (USNR) 
CrareNce W. Hurer, Jr., Capt. (USA) 
Avsert D. Leupers, Capt. (USA) 

Frep L. LresmMann (USNR) 

Rozert S. Loney, Capt. (USA) 
Water R. Nexsen, Lt. (USA) 
Marvin L. Parver, JrR., Major (USA) 
J. Lt. (USA) 
Truenart Poston, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 
RaLeicH C. Powe t, Jr., Lt. (USA) 
Water K. Smirn, Jr., Capt. (USA) 
Frep C. Scuaus, Ensign (USNR) 

Louis P. Smirny, Lt. Col. (USA) 
Ricuarp F. Taytor, Capt. (USA) 
Tuomas C. WasHincToN, Jr., Lt. (USA) 
JosEpH W. Wextts, Lt. (USA) 

L. C. Wricut, Capt. (USA) 

Marce.ius E. Wricut, Jr., Capt. (USA) 


Washington 


Frep K. T. Antson, Lt. (USA) 
BissELL ALDERMAN (USN) 

Don D. Bickrorp (USN) 

Lreonarp Binpon, Capt. (USA) 
Harry F. Broman, Lt. (USA) 
Wm. H. Carterton (USA) 

B. DiLucx, Major (USA) 
Cart F. Goup, Jr. (USN) 

Lance E. Gowen, Captain (USA) 
Grorce W. Groves, Captain (USA) 
Sam Haron, Lt. Commdr. (USN) 
PaLMER Koon (USA) 

Harry Lockianp, Major (USA) 
R. E. Lyrer (USN) 

Harry R. Meyers, Major (USA) 
Harrison J. Overtrurr, Captain (USA) 
Victor SreinsRuECK (USA) 
Royat A. McCiure (USA) 
Epwarp K. Manivum, Lt. (USN) 
Joun O. Puixuips, Jr. (USN) 

Paut Ricuarpson (USA) 

James P. Savery (USA) 
LawreNce G. Warpron (USN) 


West Virginia 
Rosert E. Martens, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 


Bruce F. Lawrie (USA) 

MarsHALL T. Munz (USCG) 
SyLvEsTER J. STEPNosKI, Lt. (USA) 
Frep A. Wrecner (USN) 

SicmuNnD W. TarareK (USA) 
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Variety of Houses from Identical Prefabricated Units | o 
Designed by Harvard Students 
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Last April, New Pencit Points reported the development 
of a new system of prefabrication devised by Konrad 
Wachsman and Walter Gropius, and marketed by the Gen- 
eral Panel Corporation. Based on a cubical module, 3 ft. 
4 in. on a side, the system makes use of wood-framed 
panels 10 ft. long and equal to a module in width. Hori- 
zontal panels are available in three lengths, multiples of 
the module, for achieving variety in plan. These are 
joined by a metal-clip-and-wooden-wedge connector. The 
standardized panel unit can be used in any position, as 
wall, ceiling, or any other part of a building without 
structural change. 


This system has a virtue which many others lack: it is 
possible to build with it any type, or shape, or style of 
building desired. At the School of Architecture, Harvard 
University, Professor Gropius has given his students prob- 
lems in the design of houses to be built of prefabricated 
units. Naturally, the General Panel Corporation system 
was employed. In the few examples of student work 
shown here, there is demonstrated the great variation 
possible in designing for prefabrication. In one respect 
greater variety might have been achieved. The General 
Panel Corp. has stated that any material might be used 
to surface the panels; the vertical siding shown last April 
was only one of many suitable materials. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the fact that all these schemes show vertical siding, 
there is in them confirmation of a belief held by many 
proponents of prefabrication: that monotony of design, 
advanced as an argument against any form of “prefab,” 
exists only because the designer is unable fully to exploit 
an unfamiliar medium. 


The house on these two pages was designed by Dahong 
Wang. At the bottom of page 76 is the plan of the nu- 
cleus, with carport, entry and stair, utility room, laundry, 
and terrace on the ground floor. On the first floor are 
living and dining space, verandah, kitchen, bath, bedroom. 
At bottom of this page, the plan is expanded. At right, 
views of indoor living areas and terrace. 


of General Panel Corp. 
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On this page is shown the house designed by 
Emile Duhart. It employs the identical prefabri- 
cated units used in designing the houses on pre- 
ceding and following pages. Photo of model, 
above, shows the expanded house. 
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Plan above, left, is the nucleus; at right, the ex- 
panded scheme. This house is all on one floor, 
has at the beginning living and dining space, 
kitchen, laundry, bath, bedroom, porch, garage, 
heater room. Later, more bedrooms, indoor liv- 
ing area, and outdoor living space can be added. 
At right is a perspective of the living room in- 
terior. 
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Designed by Octavis Mendez, this example ap- 
pears more compact than those shown so far. 
Above, at left, is the basic plan; at right, an ex- 
pansion scheme. Accommodations are similar to 
those provided in other examples. Perspective 
at top of page illustrates the arrangement of 
space; at left, photo of model. 
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PLAN 


LIVING 
UTILITIES 
TOTAL 


PUTURE EXSPANSION 


PLAN 


LIVING AREA 4643 


UTUATIES 


“TAL 


FUTURE EXPANNION 


Suzanne Underwood, who designed 
the house on this page, has added to 
it a conservatory; otherwise, General 
Panel Corp. units are used. At left are, 
top to bottom, photo of model; per- 
spective showing adaptation of house 
to a lakeside site; perspective showing 
conservatory added alongside the en- 
try; and plans. 


Miss Underwood developed two plans. 


Both contain approximately the same 
accommodations, although Plan A has 
perhaps a more cramped living area 
and waste space in the portion devoted 
to dining. In both ‘plans, portion 
shown with black walls is for initial 
construction; lighter area is for future 
expansion. 


New Pencil Points, December, | 943 
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FOR AN AVERAGE PANILY 


TOTAL AREA OPT 


BASIC UNIT 


EXPANSION 


Teoh Ming P2i, designer of the house on this 
page, has anticipated several stages of family 
growth and consequent enlargement of the 
house. The basic unit, shown above at left, is 
subject to some variation, principally in the 
utility areas of the house. Two examples of 
plan arrangement are shown. At bottom, the 
basic unit appears at upper left of the drawing 
as the dark rectangle; center, with some added 
area: right, with more on the first floor and a 
second floor, containing a row of sleeping rooms, 
a passage, and a stair, added. 


It is unfortunate that space docs not permit 
showing another drawing made for this house. 
In it, adaptations were made to suit various site 
conditions: storage space, porch, and garage were 
relocated to accommodate diffzrent outlooks and 
means of access. 
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Building Codes for Prefabrication 


by Gerald Lynton Kaufman, A. I. A. 


According to a recent trade definition “a prefabricated house is 
one that is designed, manufactured, and distributed through . 
the use of industrial principles of mass-production and distribu- 
tion.” Prefabricators estimate that out of the anticipated post-war 
demand for well over a million new homes per year, 750,000 will 
be mass-produced and distributed. As for the design of these 
homes, it may be assumed that at least a half-million will be 
standard types or modifications thereof, prepared either in pre- 
fabricators’ drafting rooms or by architects engaged or employed 
directly by the producers. 


Mass Production vs. Individual Needs 


When homes are designed to fit patented unit or module or panel 
systems, or assembly-lines, the interests of the customer-client and 
of the community must perforce be subordinated to the exigencies 
of corporate machinery and processes. Mass production demands 
mass sales; hence disinterested professional service is almost im- 
possible. Prefabricators must compete not only with each other, 
but with independent local architects whose reputations demand 
that they consider client and community needs over everything 
else. 


Dangers of Wildcat Prefabrication Boom 


The dangers of an uncontrolled building boom are well known. 
The remedy is not to arrest nor restrict technological progress, 
but rather to provide for disinterested professional control over 
mass-production housing, similar to that formerly exercised by 
residential architects—under building code requirements—over 
“custom-built” housing. A properly controlled building boom is 
healthy. It might be the means for prefabricators and independent 
architects to get together, not only for their own ultimate benefit, 
but for the good of everyone concerned .. . even including the 
home-owner! But to get together without combining or conspir- 
ing, and without mutual commitments, they must recognize the 
community itself as their common employer and they must realize 
that its continuing prosperity and good will is their joint concern. 


The community has a vital interest in the houses erected within 
its borders, as evidenced by building codes and zoning laws, writ- 
ten to pretect life, limb, and property rights . . . but not to pro- 
tect investment! No code has yet been devised to guard against 
the hazards of over-building or uneconomic building; against the 
causes of foreclosure and bankruptcy with the resulting loss of 
taxpayers, industries and home-owners. No such code is possible 
under a democracy (in which each of us has the right to lose his 
fortune in whatever way he chooses). But it is possible, and in- 
creasingly necessary, for communities to have greater control over 
the location, type and quantity of speculative mass-production 
housing within their borders. It is desirable to have jurisdiction 
and limitation (other than that established by trade unions) over 
the type and quantity of imported labor and materials used in 
competition with local industries, lest an uncontrolled influx of 
mail-order houses ruin the building trades, or lest over-built or 
over-sold colonies of jerry-prefabricated houses ruin the community. 


What Mass-Producers Themselves Can Do 


The producers themselves might do well to recommend such a 
modernization of local codes, for their own ultimate good. They 
might re-define the Prefabricated House on a basis of the per- 
centage of the finished product shipped from a single factory. 
They might advocate the establishment by zoning boards, of the 
location, type, and quantity of imported housing required for 
local needs in each community. But of greater import than any 
of this, they might recommend regulations to cover permits and 


supervision . . . not only to protect the home-owner and his town- 
ship, but to protect themselves from the competition of irre 
sponsible rivals; to protect themselves from those favoring un. 
orthodox selling methods on shoestring credit, over sound con- 
struction and legitimate financing. 


Disinterested Professional Control 


Here is where disinterested professional control enters the picture. 
For one such regulation might require that plans be filed by a 
local architect, under his own name (with written authorization 
from the manufacturer furnishing these plans under patent or 
copyright) before permits are issued for prefabricated homes. 
Another might require this architect to certify that he has per- 
sonally superintended the construction and found it in complete 
compliance with all code requirements, before a Certificate of 
Occupancy is issued. 


This would oblige the owner (individual or developer) to engage 
a local architect to advise him, for his own benefit, as to the type, 
size, cost, and manufacture of the house of houses best answering 
his own and the community’s requirements. It would spare the 
owner a deluge of brochures, salesmen, and technical talk, while 
assuring him of disinterested professional advice before building, 
and service during construction. It would oblige the architect 
(licensed by the state) to give his best service; and by providing 
his employment in either case, would leave him free to recommend 
a prefabricated home over a design of his own, if convinced this 
would best serve his client. 


Long-Term Benefits of Control 


If a group or natural association of prefabricators were to advo- 
cate such procedure, it would gain far more than mere public ap- 
probation. By enlisting perhaps 3000 architects as potential sales- 
men, substantial sums might be saved in advertising, maintenance 
of agencies, and overhead involved in direct contact with the 
owner, the building department, and the local sub-contractors and 
trades unions. Prefabricators might be spared a punitive tax such 
as that levied against the chain stores for encroaching upon local 
industry; and since the latter would be automatically favored for 
foundation, grading, and similar work not supplied by themselves, 
they might be spared hostile jurisdictional rulings by building- 
trades labor unions. Although as individual producers they might 
lose possible orders through cutting down on salesmen and agents, 
they would gain in other orders placed by architects in com- 
petitors’ territory, based upon merit alone. In short, they might 
forego the immediate profits of a mushroom building boom, to 
build instead, lasting good will and continuing demand. 


These suggestions for “prefabricated building codes” are most 
tentative and elementary and nebulous; but they are meant to be 
provocative as well. Although admittedly open to all kinds of 
criticism, perhaps some of this will be constructive. If the job is 
to be properly done to prevent over-expansion, cut-throat com- 
petition, housing-saturation, and bankruptcies; to avert a boom- 
collapse-depression cycle; everything depends upon how and when 
and by whom the actual revisions are made. If the prefabricators 
themselves take the initial steps; well and good .. . for them. 
If they wait action by labor-unions, legislators or government 
bureaus, it may prove too late. But in any case, if we are to win 
the Peace and avoid the Great Depression of 1950, something must 
be done to control the “use of industrial principles of mass- 
production and distribution” in home-building, lest our communt- 
ties, industries, home-owners, and taxpayers all suffer together 
from lack of foresight in this phase of post-war planning. 


New Pencil Points, December, 1942 
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(Continued from page 16 ) 


Products Progress 


“Generators vastly more powerful than this 
therapeutic apparatus are serving in war- 
time radio and communications equipment 
by transmitting radio waves in beams. This 
engineering advance, now applied wholly 
to fighting the war, conceivably may bring 
about the peacetime expansion of wireless 
power,” the lighting expert continued, add- 


ing: 


“Baby brothers of the fluorescent lamps now 
so widely used in war plants are illumi- 
nating bomber cockpits and airplane instru- 
ment panels. After the war, these six-inch 
long and other miniature fluorescents will 
have many safety and comfort applications. 
Because they use less current than an elec- 
tric clock, they can be left burning night 
and day for such jobs as lighting clock 
faces and house numbers. 


“Meanwhile, here’s a fluorescent laboratory 
development, admittedly crude, that we de- 
vised from two glass pie plates. Fluorescent 
lamps are not limited to tubular shapes. 
Such lamps as these, with their cool and 
shadowless light, offer both practical and 
decorative advantages for hotel halls and 
public buildings. 


“And we've also discovered that we can 
use the tubular-shaped fluorescents in other 
than the conventional straight form. Be- 
cause we can bend the tubing, circular 
lamps are a possibility for postwar homes. 


“Those lamps can be made because we have 
learned to handle glass tubing much better, 
aided by studies of glass which in_ itself 
possesses properties of fluorescence, supple- 
mental to the present phosphor coatings on 
the inside of clear tubing. 


“In my conception of the home of tomor- 
row, I'd like a radiant heat lamp mounted 


in my bathroom ceiling or wall to warm me | 


while shaving; I'd like a small portable one 
for a foot warmer, and many people might 
want them over their beds. Equipped with 
a filter to sift out light, such a bedroom 
ceiling unit would eliminate the need for 
heavy bed covers. 


“This lamp is such an efficient heating 


unit,” he continued, “that it can actually | 


cook food.” Then, turning the lens of the 
cone-shaped lamp upward so that its flat 
surface simulated a stove top, Mr. Hibben 
cooked bacon and eggs in four minutes. 


“\long with a lamp for heat, I’d like in my 
bathroom a lamp for sunshine that would 
be as compact as the all-glass infra-red lamps 
you’ve just seen. Bathrooms of the very 
near future can have both of these lamps 
mounted in the ceiling or recessed in the 


(Continued on page 86) 
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WALLS OF MONOWALL MEET 
EARLIER DEADLINES 


JACK of time—and labor—need not 

hamper plans for essential remod- 
eling. You can give your clients new 
walls and ceilings, of high peacetime 
quality, by specifying Armstrong's 
Monowall. This sturdy, attractive 
material goes up fast, saving time and 
keeping labor costs at a minimum. 
Rooms are ready for use immediately. 
There's no waiting for anything to 
dry or harden. 

First, Monowall saves time and 
labor because no special preparation 
of wall or ceiling surfaces is required. 
Its large boards (up to 4’ x 12’) are 
quickly erected with Armstrong’s 
CM-50 Cement to old or new plaster, 
gypsum lath, wood, or other dry and 
firm bases. 


Second, any competent workman 
can do the job quickly and well, 
working alone. No unusual skill or 
special tools are required. Monowall 
cuts and trims just like wood, and is 


The makers of TEMLOK INSULATION—Sheathing, Lath, De Luxe Interior Finish 


easily fitted into several types of 
joint-concealing channels and mold- 
ings furnished by Armstrong. Com- 
plete instructions are included in 
every shipment. 


Third, there's no finishing to do— 
and that saves a lot more time. Arm- 
strong applies Monowall’s gleaming, 
durable finish at the factory. It’s a 
surface which resists dust and stains, 
and which needs only an occasional 
wiping with a damp cloth and mild 
soap to keep it sparkling. 

Armstrong's Monowall is designed 
for modern interiors—both commer- 
cial and residential. Its plain colors 
and scored tile-designs are adaptable 
to practically any decorative plan. 

See Sweet's . . . and write for free 
samples and illustrated literature 
now. Write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Di- gg 
vision, 6912 Lincoln Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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KINNEAR ROLLING DOORS 


Kinnear Rolling Doors oper- 
ate with maximum efficiency 
in minimum space. They 
operating time and pone 
opening easily and smoot y 
upward, coiling come ly 
above the opening. Their 
rugged interlocking slat 
struction provides durable 
protection against — 
intrusion and damage. 
signed to meet individua 
they reduce 


specifications, 

operation and 
maintenance costs. 
Rolling Doors are made of 
wood or steel, to fit 3 
opening: Equipped for 
motor or manual operation: 


POST-WAR PLANNING DATA 


POST-WAR PLANNING DATA 


POST-WAR PLANN ING DATA 


se d 
KINNEAR ROL-TOP DOOR... An all-purpose doors, idea! 


ts of several sections 


for residence garages. Consis 


1900-20 FIELDS AVE. 


SAVING WAYS 
IN DOORWAYS 


KINNEAR BIFOLD 
+A rugged, 


quick-acting door of two 
horizontally hinged sec- 
tions, with provision for 
any desired number o 

glass panels. Torsion- 
spring counterbalance 
assures easy operation. 
Any size. (Heavier-duty 
“telescoping” Kinnear 
Bifold Doors are also 
available.) 


operating in rugged steel 


oor; ideal 


ball bearing rollers, and 


tracks. Spring counter- 
balancing assures 
smooth, easy action. Has 
strong cylinder lock and 
special weather-tight 
“keystone” sealing e- 
viee. Available with any 
number of light sections. 
Equipped for either 
motor or manual con- 
trol. All sizes. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 


(Continued from page 85) 
wall. After a shower, with the flip of a 
switch, a man may bask in the warmth of 
infrared heat rays or take a sunshine bath 
under the ultra-violet lamp,” he predicted. 


Plastic Board 


Said to be only half the weight of alumi- 
num, a newly developed plastic board re- 
portedly compares favorably with metallic 
alloys as to tensile strength and in ability 
to withstand strains. According to the man- 
ufacturers the board is a non-conductor of 
electricity, will withstand great vibration, 
is not affected by any corrosive fluids, acids, 
most alkalis, solvents, etc.; and it can be 
cut, bent, or formed easily. Developed for 
war uses, it is expected to find many uses 
in postwar house design. (United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York, 
N. Y.) 


Non-Organic Coating for Metal 


A new metal coating, “Poroseel,” is neither 
paint nor porcelain in nature, although it 
may be sprayed or dipped in one or more 
coats, on sheet steel, malleable or cast iron. 
Stated to be highly resistant to corrosion, 
acids, solvents, abrasion, and temperatures 
in excess of 1100° F.; and to be non-toxic, 
homogeneous, and odorless, it is offered for 
coating available steel which has to be used 
where normally more highly corrosion-resis- 
tant material would be employed. Many 
postwar applications are expected. (Pemco 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md. [formerly 
Porcelain Enamel and Manufacturing Co.]) 


Industrial Fluorescent Luminaire 


Moisture-resistant, non-metallic reflectors in 
tandem, with a one-piece, double - length 
hood, have been announced. Called Type 
FNC Luminaire, it is available for either 
four or six 40-watt, or four 100-watt fluores- 
cent lamps. Mounting arrangements are 
available for any application. Easy continu- 
ous-strip installation and easy maintenance 
are said to be featured. (Westinghouse 
Lighting Division, Edgewatér Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.) 


Commercial Fluorescent Fixtures 


On December 1, 1943, lighting equipment 


manufacturers are permitted to resume pro- 
"(Continued on page 88) 
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MORE WOMEN ON AMERICA’S PRODUCTION LINE... 


Well planned HEALTH ZONES’ keep them there! 


8 
gore. 


i Sescorng each production hour finds vidual tissue towels cut down the 
more women replacing men in vital spread of minor illnesses. 

se home-front jobs. Each hour finds, too, 
§ illness continuing to take a tremendous 
toll of industry’s efficiency—a toll aver- 
aging one week’s production time a year! 


Such washrooms are literally “health 
zones.” They combat absenteeism at its 
most important source: 


And Scott Paper Company can help 
you design them. The second edition of 
the Scott Washroom Advisory Service 
Manual gives basic washroom layouts 
and suggestions that insure maximum 
sanitation . . . effective use of all equip- 
ment... a smooth flow of traffic. 


To hygiene-conscious architects, these 
facts mean plenty. Because at least half 
this serious loss is due to rinor con- 
tagions like common colds and their 
complications. In other words, the type 
of disease which your planning can help 
check among these women workers. For 
health records definitely prove that prop- For your copy, and a set of Don Graf 
erly equipped washrooms with adequate Data Sheets on washroom planning, write 
supplies of soap, hot water, and indi- Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


3 COTT WASHROOM ADVISORY SERVICE _ 
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AARD-PENCIL” PRINTABILITY 
MAKES ETCHING-SHARP PRINTS 


Write or phone our 
Chicago office or your 
nearest Post dealer for 
Free sample of White- 
X, Fine tracing media 
and sensitized papers 
are ready for immediate 
delivery. 


The glass-like transparency of 
WHITE-X plus the fact that 
hard pencil lines on its velvety 
white surface are opaque, jet- 
black and smudgeless, result in 
high-legibility prints as sharp 
and clean as a hound’s tooth. 
The high - gloss dust - repellent 
back, moisture resistant charac- 
ter and cloth durability make 
WHITE-X the most popular 
pencil drawing medium in use 
today. 


(Continued from page 86) 
duction of commercial fluorescent fixtures. 
One of the first announcements of such new 
fixtures concerns the “Aristolite” line, made 
in sizes for two, three, or four 40-watt 
lamps. To reduce reflected glare, easily re- 
movable lens-design glass panels are em- 
ployed. 85 percent of the light is reflected 
downward. (Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.) 


Super-powered Industrial Fluorescent 
Luminaire 


“Quick-Liter” is a high-powered industrial 
luminaire that operates standard 40-watt and 
100-watt fluorescent lamps, with a “super- 
ballast” which utilizes a patented wiring 
circuit to start lamps without starter 
switches. Operation on wider varying volt- 
ages and temperatures are also claimed for 
Quick-Liter. It is available in sizes for 
two 40 watt and two 100 watt lamps, either 
110-120 or 220-240 volts. All wiring and 
ballasts are fully enclosed in a new top- 
housing which conforms to latest W.P.B. 
steel limitations. Positive “flexible trigger” 
supports allow quick easy reflector removal. 
Bump-proof end-plates give added lamp- 
holder protection. Eggcrate louvers are 
available for lamp shielding, where desired. 
(Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 Washing- 
ton Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo.) 


Pencil Tracing Cloth 


“Whitex” pencil cloth is said to take a jet 
black line from a 6H pencil, to make sharp, 
clear prints, and to stand up well under 
constant service. Back is designed to be 
dust-repellent, and both sides are reported 
to be moisture resistant. (John R. Cassell 
Co., Inc., 110 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y.) 


Plexiglas Moulding Powders 


Formerly known as “Crystalite,” the mold- 
ing materials produced by Rohm and Haas 
are henceforth to be called Plexiglas Mold- 
ing Powders. Used before World War I! 
for edgelighted auto instrument dials, auto 
trim, brush backs, etc., Plexiglas powders 
are today used in war material, such as 
blackout lenses for military vehicle lights, 
gas mask lenses, etc. 


Panelboards for Greater Loads 


To meet demand for large-capacity panel- 
boards required for increased light and 
power loads, a panelboard replacement 
scheme has been devised. Circuit. breakers 
replace fuses, wiring is restudied, replace 
with thinwall wire if necessary, etc. 
(Square D Company, 6060 Rivard Stree‘, 
Detroit 11, Mich.) 
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THEN WE'LL SET EM UP IN THE OTHER ALLEY 


4 [rhe armed forces are good enough to say that 
we are really mowing ’em down—in our war 
time job of making small parts for planes, 
tanks, guns— fighting units of all kinds. 

‘ But even as our factory hums with this vital 
| Jar production, our engineers are laying plans 
‘ fo quickly “‘set ’em up in the other alley” when 
» is done. 

In those days we know there will be many 


- [Moors to close quietly . . . a hundred and one 


. NORTON LASIER COMPANY, 466 West Superior Street « Chicago 


@ 


demands for door closers. Plans LCN is making 
today mean we will be ready then to supply 
you with products to sell . . . products geared 
to a new era whose outlines are just beginning 
to appear. 

By this preparation, LCN will contribute not 
only to the further success of your business and 
ours .. . but to the upspeeding of an American 
economy of plenty... plenty of jobs... 
plenty of opportunity in a truly free America. 
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DOOR VCLOSERS 


What can 


EXPRESS? 


a your shipment can go by rail, it 
can usually go by AIR EXPRESS, pro- 
viding it fits into an Airline Transport 
(when oversized, the shipment can often 
be dis-assembled into smaller units). 

No special packing is needed, either. 
In fact, the careful handling so typical 
of AIR EXPRESS eliminates the need for 
expensive cases or massive crates. 


Practically anything! Hug? pieces of 
machinery weighing many tons, for in- 
stance, cai: be shipped by AIR EXPRESS, 
when dis-assembled and packed in smaller 


Consequently, when you pack for air 
EXPRESS, pack compactly —thus re- 
ducing weight and shipping cost. And 
for fastest delivery — ship when ready 
—as early in the day as possible. 

This 3-mile-a-minute service is 
available direct to more than 350 
U.S. cities and to scores of foreign 
countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created by wartime 
demands and the increased efficiency developed to satisfy these demands 
...Air Express rates within the United States have been substantially 
reduced, in some instances as much as 12!2%, depending on the weight 
of the shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, shippers 
nationwide are now saving an average of 10}4% on air cargo costs. 


ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR-13, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


(Continued from page 10) 


the completion of plans, and to assist in 
preserving intact many private engineering 
and architectural organizations that would 
otherwise be dispersed to the great detri- 
ment of the city. It is clear from the undis- 
puted facts that the power of the Board of 
Estimate was wisely exercised, and were 
this court permitted to review such discre- 
tion—it would confirm the action taken. 
There is presented, however, the legal issue 
of constitutional infraction. 


“In approaching the problem certain unmis- 
takable signs along the road point to the 
correct solution. Since the organization of 
the City of New York in 1897, it has been 
a practice, when deemed advisable, to award 
contracts for private architectural and en- 
gineering services. The difficult architec- 
tural and engineering problems involved 
in the construction of public improvements 
demand the highest degree of specialized 
professional skill for their solution. The city 
for years has searched among those with ex- 
perience and talent to meet the require- 
ments of design and construction called for 
by the nature of the particular improve- 
ments under consideration. This long stand- 
ing practice constitutes a practical construc- 
tion of the constitutional provision dealing 
with civil service. Whenever the power to 
award such contracts has been challenged, 
courts have approved the practice.” 


The court furthermore stated that, “the 
award of contracts for architectural and en- 
gineering work does not constitute a 
method for making ‘appointments’ in the 
‘civil service’ of the city. The provisions of 
the contracts awarded do not create any 
employer-employee relationship but a con- 
tractual one between an independent con- 
tractor and the City. The contracts call for 
specific studies, plans and_ specifications. 
The City does not control the office organi- 
zations of such firms, has nothing to do 
with the persons they employ, does not pre- 
scribe hours of employment, and is not 
their sole client.” 


The court concludes its opinion with the 
statement that, “nothing contained in the 
Constitution of the State of New York or 
in the provisions of the Civil Service !aw, 
prohibits the City of New York from award- 
ing contracts for architectural and engineer- 
ing services to private concerns in connec- 
tion with the Post-War Planning Program. 
This court further holds that the action of 
the city attacked herein is in line with 
sound public policy and represents a wise 
exercise of discretion.” 


Running through this opinion, as in the 
school case opinion, there is also reference 
to the war emergency and the decision it- 
self expressly sustains these awards “in con- 
nection with the post-war planning pro- 
gram.” The text of the opinion, however, 
is based upon more general grounds and 
would seem to sustain such employment in 

' (Continued on page 92) 
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The greater the need 
for Speed... 


... the greater the need for 


ARKWRIGHT TRACING CLOTHS! 


If you’re working under pressure, use Arkwright Tracing Cloths. 


Then you won't have to worry about erasures. You can erase easily 
and quickly because Arkwright Cloths have a smooth, almost 
smudge-proof surface. And you can ink 
over erasures neatly because both surface 
and base cloth are strong enough so they 
won't wear through. When time is im- 
portant, choose tracing cloths carefully. 
Choose Arkwright! Arkwright Finishing 


Company. Providence. R. I. 


TRACING 


AMERICA’S STANDARD FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


(Continued from page 
normal times to a greater extent than does 
the opinion in the school case. In any event, 
appeals are to be expected in both litiga- 
tions and the professions will continue to 
be represented in defense of their interests, 


The Chapter initiated the defense procedure 
by calling together a meeting of all archi- 
tects and engineers with City contracts and 
obtaining their authorization to proceed and 
their pledges for the necessary financial sup- 
port. All items of litigation including the 
selection of attorneys and the raising of 
funds have been handled through the 
Legislative Committee of the Chapter. The 
firm of Eidlitz, French, and Sullivan, Esqs. 
was selected due to their experience in such 
litigations and their success in conducting a 
suit of a similar nature for the Chapter a 
few years ago. 


The expense of these litigations has been 
considerable and this has been borne partly 
by the Chapter which underwrote the fees 
up to a stipulated amount, the balance be- 
ing subscribed by those in receipt of City 
contracts, with an appreciable contribution 
from two of the engineering societies. 


Ill 

On a third front, and as an aftermath of 
the two adverse decisions in the courts, the 
avenue of legislation has been again opened 
up and the old bill to bar the professions 
from the City work was polished up and 
brought out for public hearing before the 
Committee on Civil Service Employees of 
the City Council. The wording of the bill 
is the most drastic yet composed as it defi- 
nitely aims to nullify the favorable provi- 
sions of the City Charter and the favorable 
construction the courts have put upon it 
which now permits the employment by the 
City of private architects and engineers in 
a “consulting capacity,” and that was con- 
strued to include full services if so engaged. 
The new bill attempts to nullify both these 
advantages. 


For this hearing the Civil Service turned 
out in force and the Chapter was repre- 
sented by its president, Mr. Robert B. 
O'Conner, and the joint- committee of The 
Architects Societies of the Metropolitan Area 
by the Chairman of its Legislative Com- 
mittee, Mr. Sidney L. Strauss. They both 
spoke in opposition as did a representative 
of the engineers, as well as representatives 
of the City Administration, including Com- 
missioner Moses. 


The consensus of present opinion is that 
the bill will go back to the Committee for 
an indefinite stay, though the professions 
must be constantly alert for whatever may 
happen. It is certain that the Administra- 
tion as well as public-minded citizens are 
| opposed to any attempt to tie the hands of 
the City and deprive it of the same free- 
dom of contract that is enjoyed by any suc- 
cessful organization, be it governmental or 
private in character, that carries the respon- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Cover has been removed from 4 
100-ampere G Frame Nofuze 
ion’? Breaker to show ho 
changeable trip unit can be 
without disturbing othg 
the mechanism. 


| 
make NOFUZE BREAKERS adaptable for “ or rite ! 


Whether in khaki or “‘civvies’’, Nofuze Breakers provide circuit ( _ 


Re protection that can be accurately fitted to job conditions. 
NOFUZE “DE-ION” BREAKERS 
Today, when most Westinghouse Breakers are ‘“‘mobilized”’ to 

rotect war circuits, they are keeping current flowing safely, with 
| 
B. minimum interruptions in war production. loads from interrupting 
When peace comes, with its equally great problems of con- war production. 
n- version to civilian goods, Nofuze Breakers will permit economical 
th and speedy change-overs. For example: In the larger frame sizes, Protect circuits from 
ve : bl — ch ble. Thus if dangerous overloads 
es trip units are removable and interchangeable. us 1f your con- end “shorte”. 
n- version results in heavier or lighter loads, the present trip unit a 

ickl laced with one of th i ing. | : 

be quickly replaced with one of the required trip rating 
a It’s as easy as that. stantly with just a flip 
1S Ask your Westinghouse representatives for help on your war of the switch. 
7 circuit problems. Or write direct to: Westinghouse Electric & 
re Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-60539 


Westin house NOFUZE CIRCUIT PROTECTION 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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I7 DEGREES 


“DEMAND THE.BEST!”’ 


J-S.STAEOTLER,INCG. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y 


(Continued from page 92) 
sibility of serving its constituents to the best 


of its ability and with the best talent avail- 
able. 


Driven by these ceaseless attacks on the | 


contract rights of the professions, the Chap- 
ter has under consideration, as a counter 
move to these oppressive measures, a legis- 
lative proposal of its own that aims to estab- 


lish once and for all what is the true scope | 


and limit of a governmental architectural 
bureau that would be fair to the Civil Serv- 


ice, to the professions, and to the public at | 


large, as well as compatible with the exigen- 
cies and responsibilities of the City govern- 
ment. 


Change of Address 

E. L. ROBERTSON, A.1.A., J. Bailey Asso- 
ciate, announce re-opening of office at 505 
Congress Building, Miami, Fla. (Also re- 
quests manufacturers’ catalogs.) 


HAROLD E. ATKINSON, Landscape Ar- 
chitect, announces the moving of his office 
to 10009 Lamont Ave., Cleveland, O., from 
181 Yale Drive, Alexandria, Va. 


Data Wanted 


E. CLAUDE LOWE, Architectural Design- 


er, 3314 Mt. Pleasant St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 10, D. C. (Data and catalogs for com- 
plete A.I.A. file. -Also samples. Also Don 
Graf sheets.) 


R. DUANE CONNER, of the firm of Ben- | 


ham Engineering Co., 1613 N.W. 17th St., 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. (Data and cata. 
logs for complete A.I.A. file.) 


HAROLD E. SNELL, Designer, Colchester, 
Conn. (Data and catalogs for complete 
A.1.A. file. Also samples.) 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN 
AIR, INC. Airways & Airport Engineering 
Dept., 10 Richards Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Data and catalogs for complete A.I.A. file. 
Also samples.) 


CLIFTON C. FLATHER, State of New 
York, Department of Education, 40 How- 
ard St., Albany, N. Y. (Architectural, en- 
gineering, building material catalogs, and 
samples.) 


CLARENCE R. HOPE, 3 West 26 St., Wil- 
mington, Del. (Data and manufacturer’s 
literature pertaining to institutional hospital 
work, This is for a preliminary study which 
will take several months. Mr. Hope will 
not be in a position to talk with salesmen 
till then.) 


Instruments and Books Wanted 
I. W. B. ST. J. CUMMING, Hotel East- 
wood, 91 & 92, Lr. Leeson St., Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, Ireland. (Bruning Drafting 
Machine and/or data on same.) 


LOUIS E. KORN, 6332 Warner Dr., Los 
Angeles 36, Calif. (A Copy of Ware's 
“Perspective”.) 


buildings 


New svitpinGs now being planned 
will utilize new materials and tech- 
niques. And where passenger and 
freight elevators are required, new 
problems will arise. For assistance 
in solving these problems you can 
depend on Montgomery. For nearly 
50 years Montgomery Elevators have 
been giving dependable service in 
thousands of buildings throughout the 
country. Accurate records show that 
practically no major repairs have ever 
been required. Too, original cost of 
Montgomery Elevators is generally 
lower than that of other comparable 
makes. If you are planning a new or 
remodeling project,we invite you to 
investigate Montgomery's Elevator 
Planning Service. Details on request. 
MONTGOMERY MANUFACTURES: a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight 


elevators, electric dumbwaiters and special 
equipment for vertical transportation. 


HOME OFFICE + Moline, Illinois 
Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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1 5 cents | 
montgomery 
Levalot compan 
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Ease of Fabrication and 


t with High Strength . - 
of Attractive Finishes. 


to Corrosive Attack . - A Wide Variety 
experience that comes with many years 
design into structures the 
oon as the war per 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM offers you Light Weigh 


Erection . . High Resistance 
ALCOA offers you. + the guidance and 
of working with aluminum. Ask for data now to help you 
aluminum which will be released for architectural uses just as s 
mits. Aluminum Company of America, 2198 Gulf Building, Pitts 
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(Continued from page 22) 
greatly rusticated do not merit discussion. 
The issue is completed by the second prize- 
winning illumination contest projects: Many 
unnecessary details are affixed to the build- 
ings in order to achieve sensational light- 
ing uses. 


United States 
ART NEWS (July 1, 1943). Peyton Bos- 


well, a traditional “Missourian” as is per- 
haps right in his position, comments with 
extreme distaste upon the Hirschfield show 
at the Museum of Modern Art and the 
magazine follows up later in its pages 
with an equally unenthusiastic article 


The Need for 
VERTICAL 
Transportation 


Has Always 
Existed— 


called “Tailor-Made Show Suits Nobody,” 
extraordinary punning on a show by an 


amateur painter-tailor. The criticism is 
certainly just, though Mr. Boswell as usual 
indulges in overly much name calling. 
The same animosity felt by him, though, 
was certainly the experience of almost all 
who observed the Janus-interpreted crudities 
of Morris Hirschfield. 


The remainder of the magazine covers 
carefully the newer exhibits and makes 
for one of the best guides obtainable, to 
art in New York and elsewhere. 


INTERIORS (June Issue). Harry S. Pack, 
industrial designer, “decorated” the Penn- 


O NCE upon a time, man-power alone provided 
all the lifting and carrying of weights often 
beyond endurance. Now horse-power, harnessed 
electrically, can lift loads undreamt of not many 
years ago. 


For more than 50 years, Sedgwick has been con- 
cerned with vertical transportation problems re- 


lated to the application of inventive skill, engi- 
neering ability and manufacturing experience to 
serve normal and special needs. 


Currently engaged in war production, Sedgwick 
awaits the day when its equipment once more will 
help make load lifting simpler, easier, more eco- 


nomical 
quired. 


Write for new book 
“Giving a Lift to 
the World for 50 
Years”. 


wherever vertical transportation is re- 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
164 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Established 1893 


CONVEYORS 


sylvania Central Airlines offices in a clean. 
cut manner, though the furniture could 
have been more enthusiastically approaclied, 
The Remodeled House of a Manhattan 
Client counts for little by virtue of its 
nick-nacks and retrospective design. One 
of the best presentations this magazine has 
published is signed “Nino,” and is Part 
Eight of Anatomy For Decorators, this 
time a year-round game room with billiard 
table and home-movie seat heights drawn 
in wonderful fashion. Other material is 
not outstanding. 

(August Issue). As is so often the case, 
the meat of the issue is to be found in 
Letters to the Editor. Edith Chatterton 
Thomas .with uncanny foresight sums up 
the reasons for popularity of traditional 
copy designs. She terms it “cheaper and 
ever cheaper ‘traditional’ furniture that is 
never inexpensive” and blames it all on 
the lack of good design education for more 
than the few studying to make it a career. 
Mrs. Thomas deserves a wholehearted re. 
sponse to this excellent letter. 

Summing up the year’s work of designers 
“and” architects this issue publishes inter. 
esting work by Ernst Payer, Frederick J. 
Kiesler, George Farkas, Richard Neutra, 
Morris Lapidus, Mario Corbett, and Carl 
Koch as well as other good and many not 
good works. 


TECH ENGINEERING NEWS (May Is 
sue). Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. This under 
graduate publication is one of the best of 
its kind. Though only one article in this 
issue is by a student, material is well se. 
lected and make-up and photography are 
very good. Professor Frederick J. Adams 
writes of “Rehousing vs. Rehabilitation.” 
The Quest for Power by a graduate of the 
Institute, Charles Kerr, Jr., considers the 
need for more power in our railroad sys- 
tems and its probable influence on locomo- 
tive design. Testing and control of foun- 
dry sands have reduced the number of 
defective castings. Professor Peter E. Kyle 
discusses these changes. A study of the 
uses of flotation in separating-out ores is 
made by Curt B. Beck, ’46 at M.I.T. 


Planning 
Bibliography 


Eighth in the series of annotated bibliog- 
raphies of planning literature, by Margaret 
Greenough King. 


A Parents’ Magazine Home for 
Better Family Living 

Published by the Building Service Depart 
ment, Parents’ Magazine, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. This house’ though very 
poor in design is a well-meant attempt to 
move the public away from traditional 
houses. The plan is slightly more flexible 


(Continued on page 8) 
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_ Those world-famous DATA SHEETS will soon be available in a single bound 
f the volume. Thousands of 4 volume loose-leaf DATA SHEET Libraries have been 
; the At This sold at over twice the cost of this book and are used all over the world. For 11 
ove years these fingertip facts were a regular feature of Pencil Points. Now for the 

; Bargain first time you can get them in one handy volume to speed up working drawings 
and specifications. 
foun- Price The DATA SHEETS contain much original material available in no other archi- 
tectural reference work. These pages are not just reprinted catalog drawings. The 
book is packed with the results of original research in quick, easy-to-use form. 

An index of hundreds of entries makes it lightning fast to find what you want to 
know from this fat, fact-packed handbook. When you look for a subject in this index 
you won't find those irritating words ‘see something else’! Even the thumb cut is 
designed to help you get into the index instantly. 


A wealth of material including valuable in- 
formation on manufactured products is in- 
cluded within the covers of this single book, 


together with hundreds of sheets originally 
appearing in Pencil Points. Elusive facts, 
hard-to-remember facts, buried facts, appear 
on these subjects:— 


1. Materials in General 

2. Structural Design 

3. Mathematics 

4. Planning Data 

§. Mechanical 

6. Construction Details 

7. Drafting Helps 

8. Furniture and Furnishings 


RESERVATION FORM 
AND SAVE 


HOW TO GET YOUR BOOK 


Restrictions on paper and shortages of bookbinding materials 
may limit the size of this edition. To be sure of getting your copy 
reserve it today. Delivery will be made just as soon as the 
mechanical production is completed early in 1944. If your order 
is received after the edition is sold out, or after noon of 
January 15, 1944, your money will be returned immediately. 
Use the handy reservation form below. As soon as we receive 
your reservation with the remittance of $4.00 for each copy 
(plus 4c sales tax if for delivery in New York City), we will 
send you an acknowledgment of your order. Then, as soon 
as the books are printed and bound, your reserved copy 
will be mailed postpaid. After this offer expires the price will 
be $5.00 a copy. Order now and save 20%, 


The preparation of this 
information took many 
years and cost thousands 
of dollars. Every page is 
packed with useful and 
hard-to-locate facts. Any 
one of the 779 pages in 
this book may save you 
more than the cost of the 
entire work in time and 
annoyance— yet itis yours 
for about ‘rc per page! 


PENCIL POINTS, Dept. B - 330 West 42nd Streeet » New York City 18 


Enclosed find $....  . for . 


..... copies of Don Graf DATA SHEETS bound in book form. I under- 


stand that delivery will be ede to me postpaid as soon as published. (Include 4c sales tax for each volume 
for delivery in New York City.) No C.O.D. orders. No foreign orders accepted at this special price. 


(this offer expires| noon January 15, 1944.) 
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than the Georgian or Colonial types, but 
it does not do what the following quotation 
says it seeks to do, “Instead of fitting the 
family into the house, this model house is 
planned to fit the family.” Taking a few 
of the basic concepts of modern house de- 
sign such as cross ventilation, outdoor liv- 
ing space, adjustable rooms, it does just 
what it professes not to do, provides a 
standard plan for conditions of climate, site, 
and family character which differ for each 
family and cannot be covered by an “ideal” 
plan such as this. It fits the family into 
the house. 


Surprizingly Walter R. Kilham and Ides 
van der Gracht were willing to promote 
such a house. Its main faults lie not in the 
plan which is moderately well considered, 
but in the unpleasing esthetics and the fact 
that it is meant to cover the housing prob- 
lem of any “family with two children.” 
When it comes to the “interior decoration” 
the pleasing interior sketches of the archi- 
tects are supplemented by drawings of 
period designs for the different rooms. 


Quite conceivably this house might educate 
the public toward better modern houses, 
but it will be unfortunate if this house it- 
self is built for it does not go far enough 


If you’re a graduate engineer or 
architect...if you’re not now 
devoting all of your capabilities 
to vital war work... probably 
you can qualify for interesting, 
important work at Bell Aircraft. 
Machine design or mechanical 
drawing expe- 
rience is highly 
desirable. 

This is a sound, 
progressive, 


Just send 
a brief outline of 


your education and experience to 
ENGINEERING PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


fast-growing company. It has a 
splendid record of achievement 
in design and construction of 
military aircraft. Working con- 
ditions are excellent. We’re lo- 
cated near a metropolitan area, 
yet out far enough to permit 
living in the country if desired. 


| 
| 
| 


away from the traditional concept to be of 
real value. 


Parks and Recreation 


Official Publication of the American Insti. 
tute of Park Executives, American Park So. 
ciety, American Association of Zoological 
Parks and Aquariums, American Associa 
tion of Botanical Gardens and Arboretums, 
50c. Gilmore D. Clarke, D.H.L. Dean, Col- 
lege of Architecture, Cornell University, 
writing for New Pencit Points on Recrea- 
tion 1n Relation to Planning, covers very 
competently the tie between city planning 
in general and park provision. The article 
is reprinted in this issue of Parks anp 
RECREATION. 


Canada Needs A Charter For Parks stresses 
the lag in recreational facilities in Canada. 


Report of the State Jpomniocioner 
of Housing 


. To the Governor and “i Legislature of the 


State of New York. December 31, 1942. 
This report covers the war-influenced activi- 
ties of the New York Commission. The 
program began before the war and sought 
homes for low income families, among the 
best of which is Fort Greene housing in 
Brooklyn, supported financially by com- 
bined. ‘city and state appropriations and 
planned for 3,501 families—the largest pub- 
lic housing project in the country. Four 
other projects were authorized but were 
not completed owing to curtailments by 
defense housing needs. Fortunately those 
in charge were farsighted enough to refuse 
to build so badly that they would be forced 
once again to clear the land of new slums. 
The next influence on building was the 
curtailment of volumes of materials and 
this brought about restrictions limiting 
building to critical areas only. Tonawanda, 
North Tonawanda, Niagara Falls, and El- 
mira were districts to which housing was 
allotted. The two former are complete and 
have used a poor set of architectural de- 
signs. 


A much publicized program was de- 
signed to force families to rent rooms in 
critical areas. A Homes Use Program for 
remodeling to increase usability and capac- 
ity of existing structures was promoted. 
A study of postwar work is underway. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE REPORT OF 
THE STATE COMMISSIONER’ OF 
HOUSING to the Governor and the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York. December 
31, 1942. This supplement to the fore- 
going report contains statistics on Housing 
Company. Projects, maintenance costs, 
operating, and vacancy losses. 


16th Census of the 

United States 1940 

Volume 2, General Characteristics. Part 1, 

United States Summary. United States Gov- 
(Continued on page 1/0) 
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Walter Hesse, of the firm of Bloch and 
“Hesse, well-known New York archi- 
tects, is the designer of many famous 
restaurants and stores in New York 
and other eastern cities. A restaurant 
sandwich bar similar to the one shown 
above was designed by Bloch and 
4esse for Gimbel Bros. NewYork store. 


the Restaurant 


of the Future: with Special Attention to 


DINING IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


¢ What will the restaurant of the 
future be like? Here is how Walter 
Hesse visualizes it. “Everything will 
be planned with the comfort and 
convenience of the customer in 
mind. Hence, functionalism will 
receive chief consideration. 


“ Air conditioning will of course 
be one of the most important 
features. Quiet—absolutely noise- 
less, gentle air conditioning. Pro- 
viding an invigorating, comfort- 
able atmosphere. Without any 
trace of food odors. Tempting 
patrons to more enjoyment — 
happier meals and bigger checks.” 


Restaurateurs know from experi- 
ence that air conditioning—that is 
dependable and efficient air condi- 
tioning—is a guarantee of getting 


more business—and holding it. 


In the past, competition has been 
between the air conditioned restau- 
rant and the restaurant without 
any air conditioning. With prac- 
tically all restaurants of the future 
air conditioned, the advantage will 
be held by the restaurant with the 
better type of installation. Thus the 
selection of equipment takes on 
greater importance. 


More attention will be given to 
cooling capacity and the location 
and type of grilles so that the circu- 
lation of conditioned air will be 
gentle and even. Smooth, silent oper- 
ation without pulsation or noise 
will be a definite requirement. 


Restaurateurs who have had ex- 
perience with Carrier equipment 


know that it meets these require- 
ments and offers many other ad- 
vantages in economical, trouble- 
free performance. Architects have 
found the cooperation of Carrier 
engineers to be most helpful in 
planning, estimating and installing 
air conditioning systems. 

Air conditioning equipment of- 
fering features never before avail- 
able is now being planned on the 
drafting boards of Carrier design- 
ers. This equipment will be ready 
for the restaurateurs of the future 
as soon as peace comes. 

Architects and restaurant owners 
are invited to discuss now, how 
this improved equipment can’ be 
adapted to their post-war plans. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. 1943. 40c. This volume of the 1940 
census on housing covers Occupancy and 
Tenure Status, Value of Home or Monthly 
Rent, Size of Household and Race of 
Head, Type of Structure, Exterior Ma- 
terial, Year Built, Conversion, State of Re- 
pair, Number of Rooms, Housing Facilities 
and Equipment, and Mortgage Status. It 
should make excellent reference for any- 
one interested in housing statistics for any 
given district since it is well indexed and 
should certainly be valid, though it does 
not contain the most recent figures on -ex- 
isting conditions. Statistics are first shown 
for the entire United States, then for re- 
gions and a summary is given for states. 


Rehabilitation in Boston 

The Boston City Planning Board. 1943. A 
progress report on reconstruction and proj- 
ect costs, this publication represents the 
efforts of a city that may more than any 
other need complete reconstruction if it is 
to continue to exist. The most important 
step the board has taken is its choice of a 
distinguished Advisory Committee, which 
includes the Deans of MIT and of Harvard 
Architectural Schools, W. R. MacCornack 
and Joseph Hudnut, men known nationally 
for their planning knowledge. 

Report of the Division of 

Building and Construction 

Of the Michigan State Administrative 
Board. Adrian N. Langius, Director. 1942. 
This well presented booklet is to be recom- 


COMBINATION 


SUPPLY EXHAUST 


AIR DIFFUSERS 


CANNOT 
SHORT-CIRCUIT 


As shown in the drawing, the 
incoming and outgoing air 
streams are so nearly at right 
angles that supply air is not 
sucked into the exhaust duct. 


* Low 
PRESSURE DROP 


Contours of the distribution 
plates were experimentally de- 
termined to provide minimum 
resistance to air flow, quiet air 
delivery, and a ‘‘venturi’* action 
to produce desired diffusion. 


GUARANTEED 
AIR DISTRIBUTION 


From comprehensive laboratory 
and service test data, exactly 
the proper unit for any con- 
ditions can be selected, and 
satisfactory results guaranteed. 


This drawing, with arrows indicating the 
air paths, shows the construction of this 
type of VENTURI-FLO Air Diffuser. 
exhaust duct is connected to the center 
section having a concentric ring grille. 
The supply duct surrounds the exhaust 
duct and is connected to a collar on the 
largest plate. 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET’S 


( 
CROSS-SECTION 


The 


100 


1230 ROCK STREET 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


mended to state and municipal officials all 
over the United States and to planners, 
Out of the many types of research on city 
planning underway at present, this report 
stands as one of the best in its summary 
of past, present, and future expenditures 
for “social enterprises.” The Board recog. 
nizes “educational, corrective, penal, pub- 
lic welfare, health, and resources” as all 
part of that term. 


Tomorrow’s Town 


A publication of the National Committee 
on the Housing Emergency, Inc. June and 
July, 1943. The June issue considers the 
problem of the one-generation house, whose 
purchase is to be considered exactly as is 
buying a newer model automobile, or a 
refrigerator of a better type. A compila- 
tion of views on short-term housing follows 
a quotation from Nathaniel Hawthorne 
written in 1851 in The House of Seven 
Gables,” in which he says in effect that 
houses should not be built for posterity 
any more than a man would order a 
leather suit in order that his grandchildren 
might wear it and “cut precisely the same 
figure in the’ world that he himself does.” 
He also says: “If each generation were 
allowed and expected to build its own 
houses, that single change . . . would imply 
almost every reform which society is suffer- 
ing for.” 


“The Customer” represented by D. C. 
Slipher of the National Homes Corpora- 
tion, urges builders to consider who their 
customers are to be and what method of 
financing is to be used for such homes, 
and he feels that short-term homes should 
be largely prefabricated and have the ad- 
vantage of advancing factory research and 
production. Elizabeth Wood, of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, feels that this type 
of housing would appeal to the transient 
and to those sophisticates who change their 
home’s interior decoration every year, and 
so is inclined to laugh the matter off as not 
at all a social problem! 


Miles L. Colean, of Starret Brothers and 
Eken, speaking of the financial aspect, says 
that the long-term characteristics of any 
financing program preclude any such 
housing and that technical advances to re- 
duce costs must be made before these 
homes could be practicable. 


The War Housing Picture is outlined and 
the place of private finance in the new 
940,000 unit program, under the Lanham 
Act, is discussed. 


The July issue is devoted to a study of 
obsolescence. Time Zoning to provide a set 
period after which a building must be 
torn down is explained by James Felt of 
James Felt and Company, and a sinking 
fund, regularly subscribed to by owners of 
the building against the given date of obso- 
lescence, is recommended. L. Deming Til- 
ton, Director of Planning, San Francisco, 
(Continued on page 102) 
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INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 
will give post-war schools the 


advantages of 


2293 


INSULUX Glass Block panels provide ideal 
light-transmitting areas for schools. Architects 
who specify INSULUX Light-Directional Glass 
Block can control the amount and distribution 
of natural light entering classrooms, libraries, 
halls, stairways, cafeterias. 

Glass Block panels can be used in various 
combinations with windows for ventilation 
and vision, as shown in the three small photographs. Probably 
the most ideal combination is the one with windows below 
the panels. Light-Directional Glass Block in the panels above 
the windows direct the major portion of the light for all sun 
angles upward to the ceiling, which reflects this light down- 
ward, deep into the room. 

Walls of INSULUX Glass Block not only flood interiors with 
natural daylight, but provide insulation which reduces heating 
costs. INSULUX is easy to clean... highly resistant to damage 
fireproof. 

For technical data, specifications, and installation details, 
see our section in Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, or write: 
INSULUX Products Division, Dept. 107, Owens-Illinois Glass~ 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 
‘The bottom photograph shows a St. Louis, Mo., LIN SyU LAU 
high school classroom remodeled with INSULUX. 
Wood sash can be replaced with metal after the war. GLA Ss 5S BLO Cc K 
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agrees with the plan but believes it would 
have to apply to whole communities, in- 
volving government intervention. Claude 
L. Benner, Ph.D., lecturer at the University 
of Pennsylvania, suggests that ample laws 
exist to take care of obsolescence but that 
they are not in effect because of large tax 
assessments in the properties. James A. 
McLain, of the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America, challenges ably, and 
with appreciation of the program’s merits, 
the regulations involved. William H. Hus- 
band, of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
raises valid economic questions about the 


plan, and Henry Bruere, of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, though not in accord with 
the proposal, finds it at least to have “the 
virtue of a definite proposal.” - 
Commentary on the changes in the details 
of the War Housing program, the shifting 
of volumes of building between sections, 
and a listing of misnomers in prefabrication 
terminology are included. This publication 
seems extremely vital. 


The Best Way to Achieve 
Low-Cost Housing Is To 

Build Low-Cost Homes 

National Small Homes Demonstration, Inc. 
1939. Though this publication reached its 
“public” in 1939 it is well that it receive 


OUR ANTI-AIRCRAFT TRACERS OVER ALGIERS 


U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


PATTERN FOR VICTORY 


Von Duprin devices, too, are made on the Vic- 
tory pattern. War-precious bronze and brass 


have been eliminated . . 
have all their traditional character 


. yet the devices still 


their 


ample strength, their quick action, their sturdi- 


ness and safety. You can apply them to a build- 


ing with complete assurance. They will stand 


up and deliver . . . they will provide sure, posi- 


tive, instantaneous exit under any emergency . . . 


they are true Von Duprins! 


DIVISION 
~ VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPO 


review today when we are on the verge of 
making the same. mistakes which it repre. 
sents. 


Its introduction affirms the fact that the 
building industry can give you a “stock” 
model new home for $2500 whereas a cus. 
tom-built house will cost you far more. 
What the building industry fails to note is 
that no “stock” model is livable in every 
situation and no building of this traditional 
type can be done at so low a cost without 
being “jerry-built.” 


The booklet is worth nothing construc. 
tively, but much destructively, since it leads 
to the belief that honest modern architec. 
ture cannot produce so charming a house 
so inexpensively. 


If a sense of humor can be resurrected 
out of the horror of such sub-standard pro- 
motions it is amusing to examine the plans 
and discover that with one plan one may 
have any one of eleven types of houses, 
some of which are Georgian type, Cape Cod 
type, “modified modern,” “modern aspect.” 


This type of propaganda is as powerful as 
Hitler’s machinery was formerly and must 
be fought with fire from the side of the 
modern architect who would prefer not to 
see slum clearance necessary a few yeafs 
after the investment by duped people is 
made in such houses. 


Employment, the Foundation of 

All Social Security 

H. G. Welsford, Vice President and General 
Manager of Dominion Engineering Works, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada. This writing is 
one which should receive publicity among 
those who erroneously believe that social 
security compensation will solve the prob- 
lems of human happiness. In itself social 
security tends to do just the opposite—to 
provide security for all on a basis other 
than that of personal reward for lifetime 
efforts. Any such system alone will lead 
to the rotting away of initiative and free 
competition which are man’s way of achiev- 
ing satisfaction in life. Mr. Welsford indi- 
cates that the Beveridge Report itself is 
based on the presumption that there will 
be no mass unemployment after this war. 


Freeways for the Region 


The Regional Planning Commission, Coun- 
ty of Los Angeles, 1943. A well presented 
summary of the district’s existing highways, 
needs for the future development a sound 
consideration of the value of planned de- 
centralization and the part limited-access 
highways have played in New York and 
can play in insuring safety and better living 
in the county. 


Public Land Acquisition For 

Highway Purposes 

Public Roads Administration, Federal 

Works Agency, U. S. Printing Office, Wash- 

ington, D. C. By David R. Levin. 10c. 

Functional obsolescence threatens the growth 
(Continued on page 10+) 
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The shell that plays ping pong inside a tank 


Heat Treating—the process of using controlled tem- 
perature to put the pierce into anti-tank gun shells, is 
gradually sounding the death knell of the once invincible 
weapon of war. The armor plate of the tank that once 
shed bullets like rain drops, is being drilled into de- 
struction by modern shot. Not only is the armor being 
pierced, but as the projectile enters the tank it blunts its 
drilling nose. Then taking advantage of the very armor 
it has just entered, it strikes and restrikes inside walls, 


like a ping pong ball, as many as 500 times. 


In many heat treating processes, Trane Equipment 


is being used to rapidly cool oils and liquids used in 
quenching. In so doing, Trane Products speed ord- 
nance production and ultimate victory. 


Today Trane Air Engineers are sending’ Trane Equip- 
ment to war on every war production front. They are 
utilizing heat, cold, air movement, moisture control— 
all the elements of weather itself to help win the battles 


of production. 


Tomorrow these men and this equipment will again 
turn to peace, using the development of today for the 


comfort and better living of tomorrow. 


TRANE 


LA CROSSE, WISCONS! 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, UTD., TORONTO 
HEAT TRANSFER-- AIR HANDLING EQUIPMEN 
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of our highway systems because of the 
difficulties and outrageous expense of land 
acquisition for this purpose. Suggestions 
are made as to how to implement the pro- 
cedure of acquiring land for public pur- 
poses—speeded up hearings on land acqui- 
sition cases, groups condemnation, a cen- 
tralized land acquisition division, the en- 
actment of laws permitting legal entry to 
properties in order to survey for proposed 
highways. Also, it is stressed, limited-access 
highways should be more often used and 
zoning restrictions put into force to help 
maintain attractive highways. 


Planning With You 


Reprint from Architectural Forum, August 
1943. This portion of the August Forum 
is an attempt to simplify planning for the 


When a Flying Fortress like 
“Gertie” comes home to roost, 
she eases her 100 foot wing 
spread into her nest quickly, 
easily and smoothly — thanks 
to Peelle, the finest name in 
doors. 


Quickly installed to fit any 
opening, the NEW Peelle Ply- 
door is easily operated and eco- 
nomical, too. A new principle of 
wood prefabrication makes it 
stronger per pound than steel. 
So light it can be manually oper- 
ated—glides backward out of the 
way—or rolls back like a tele- 
scope into a self-contained unit. 
It can be added easily to present 
buildings but, best of all, you 
can get your NEW Peelle Ply- 


47 Stewart Avenue 
104 


100 FOOT Y-A-W-N 


lay mind and as it appears in the magazine 
it is not strategically placed for most of 
the magazine’s subscribers are quite well 
aware of far more complex questions than 
this represents. Its value lies in the re- 
printing for distribution to the public which 
the original has undergone. 


Postwar Planning News Digest 


Citizen’s Housing Council of New York, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. July 
10, 1943. 25c. In a short foreword Clar- 
ence S. Stein comments on the loss of 
human scale in our cities and, since this 
issue attempts to cover the New York City 
area, this comment is especially directed at 
the world’s largest city. 


World Reorganization is a rather challeng- 
ing coverage of our role in the postwar 


door NOW! 


Hangar doors for even the 
biggest Airliners are no problem 
when tackled by our 50 years of 
engineering door construction. 
We are proud of the approval 
accorded us by many of avia- 
tion’s biggest establishments, as 
well as countless industries 
where the right kind of door is 
a vital piece of equipment. Be 
sure that, whether you are facing 
an urgent present need or a pro- 
ject just in the blueprint stage, 
the NEW Peelle Plydoor is your 
best answer. 


Complete data showing you 
the experience and skill that 
goes into all Peelle Doors is 
yours for the asking! 


THE FINEST NAME 
IN DOORS... 


* Brooklyn, N. Y. 


world. This portion is to be recommended 
as a summary of our position. 

The Rebuilding of Britain continues re. 
ports on the Beveridge Plan and the Uth. 
watt Report. 

U. S. National Planning contains an ex. 
cellent review of the death of the NRPB. 
Planning by Business stresses cooperation 
between the government and _ business 
minds, which are apt to be more conscious 
of trends than is any other element in the 
country. 

State Planning, New York State, is a com. 
prehensive review of enactments and sug. 
gestions by officials and agencies which will 
influence postwar policies as to housing, 
public works and regional development. 
As is usual this publication offers valuable, 
if not complete, surveys of the topics which 
it undertakes to discuss. 


© Abstracts of Selected Material on 


Postwar Housing and Urban Rede- 
velopment 

National Housing Agency, Office of the 
Administrator, Division of Urban Studies. 
This publication which appears from time 
to time, seeks to compile a bibliography on 
planning here, in England, and in Austra- 
lia. When opinions are expressed, they 
represent those of the Agency and should 
furnish somewhat of a guide to the NHA 
attitude toward thinking in progress now, 
and to its probable action in the future. 


Manufacturer’s 
Literature 


Publications mentioned here are all 
8%,” x11” unless otherwise specified and 
will be sent, free of charge, upon request. 
When writing for any of the literature noted 
here, please mention New Penci. Points. 


Timber Connector Construction 


Designers who are using the timber con- 
nector method of construction will find 
extremely valuable the new Design Manual 
for Teco Timber Connector Construction 
(Timber Engineering Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


The 40-page book offers complete design 
information covering use of Teco connec. 
tors, including data on load values, spac- 
ings, etc. Material is presented in chart 
form for ready use of architects and en- 
gineers, and includes such additional in- 
formation as recommended cambers for 
standard trusses, approximate weights of 
various timber-connectored roof trusses, and 
a table of dimensional properties of Amer- 
ican standard-sized lumber. 


The data presented is drawn in accordance 
with the recent WPB National Emergency 
Specifications for the Design, Fabrication, 
and Erection of Stress Grade Lumber and 
Its Fastenings which become mandatory on 
November first. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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SERVICES TECO HAS FOR YOU 


WHEN YOU BUILD WITH WOOD 


oF 
nen 


CONSULTING SERVICE. ‘Teco maintains a staff of engineers 
to consult with architects and engineers on their design prob- 
lems. Teco Connector distributors and fabricators in all parts 
of the country also render helpful services, 


TYPICAL DESIGN SERVICE. “Typical Designs of Timber 
Structures”—a 100-page book—is available to architects and 
engineers free upon request. Copies of several hundred other 
designs of typical Teco Timber Structures are also available on 


request. 


Wood is often referred to as the rediscovered material, 
due to its development by science for plastics, lamina- 
tions and heavy construction. 


Engineering science that developed the Teco Connec- 
tor System of timber construction is responsible for the 
position timber occupies as a leading heavy construction 
material, 


The Teco timber system serves our war effort ... it 
will serve you in peace times too. 


‘TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
—Washington—Chicago— 
Minneapolis—Portland. 


The TECO Ring Connector spreads the load on a timber 
joint over practically the entire cross-section of the wood 
..- brings the full structural strength of lumber into play. 
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DESIGN DATA SERVICE. ‘Teco has available for architects 
and engineers complete data on all phases of timber design, 
including tables and charts on timber beams, columns, floors, 
connector loads, bolt loads, stresses, etc. 


RESEARCH SERVICE. ‘Teco conducts a continuous research 
program through laboratories as well as sponsoring research 
at outstanding engineering colleges to increase the design knowl- 
edge of timber designers. 


CONNECTORS 
TOOLS 


ENDORSED BY LEADING LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


AND FABRICATORS jp 
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Packaging and Handling Air Cargo 

Those concerned with design of buildings 
and facilities for air transport will find of 
much interest a reprint from Automotive 
Engineer’s Journal, Packaging and Hand- 
ling of Air Cargo, available from the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Department of Public 
Relations, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
It deals with one of the chief problems 


of air terminal design, and explores pos- 
sibilities for special types of commodities. 


Blueprint Machines 


Peck and Harvey, 4327 Addison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., have just issued a folder describ- 
ing their table type continuous blueprint 
machines, which produce either blue or 
black-and-white prints up to 44” wide in 
any length, at speeds up to 42” per min. 


AN 


DRAFTING PEN PRECISE TO .0OO1” 


Test the smoothness of Esterbrook 
Drafting Pens, right on your own board! 
Just send us the make, name and num- 
ber of the drafting pen you now use 
most—and we will mail, without charge, 
the corresponding pen in the Esterbrook 
Drafting Series. Write NOW. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


World's Leuding Ben Makers 1858 


Light for Tomorrow’s World 

The Magazine of Light, October; 1943 
(No. 6), published by General Electric Co,, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, contains an 
interesting analysis and forecast of pos. 
sibilities in lighting. 

Fire Pumps 

Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill., have 
issued Bulletin 5813FS, describing their 
new engine-driven fire pumps. These are 


| operated by gasoline engines to avoid the 


possibility of their becoming inoperative 
due to steam or electric power failure. 


Pipe and Tube Bending Handbook 
Copper and Brass Research Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., an- 
nounces its new handbook on practical 
methods for bending pipe and tubing of 
copper, brass, or related alloys. The manual 
contains 80 pages, is profusely illustrated, 
and includes complete descriptions, instruc- 
tions, and tables of sizes, flow, pipe and 
tubing characteristics, weights, etc. 


Plant Broadcasting Systems 

Radio Corp. of America, Industrial Music 
Service, Camden, New Jersey, has just pub- 
lished a brochure, Manpower, Music, and 
Morale, which explains the purposes of 
plant broadcasting systems, outlines the 
type of equipment needed, and stresses the 
necessity of tailoring the system to the 
plant’s needs by means of acoustical sur- 
veys, psychological surveys, and training 
for the operating personnel. 


Hardware Designs for the Future 
Under this title the Reading Hardware 


| Corp., Reading, Penna., has published an 


interesting portfolio of hardware designs 
by prominent architects. All are unlike 
the standard articles available today. Many 
make use of plastics; some are pulls, others 
ball-knuckle butts. The designers include 
Morris Ketchum, William Hamby, Gardner 
A. Dailey, Burnham Hoyt, Alden Dow, and 
others well known in the profession. 


| Higgins 
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Photograph by Maynard Parker 


DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING 


One glance at the exterior of this home tells you 
that it is designed with daylight engineering in mind. 
Before you step inside you know that the rooms 
will be bright and cheerful . . . that there will be a 
distinctive air of spaciousness that only a generous 
use of glass can provide. 

Through use of corner windows and large window 
areas completely around the house this home em- 
ploys many of the principles of daylight engineering. 
Add to this exterior design the use of decorative 


glass in the walls inside and the home becomes 


flooded with welcome daylight throughout. Panel 
mirrors, too, materially help stimulate the effect. 

Daylight engineering is one of the most important 
“wants” of tomorrow’s home builders. And it is 
the one convenience that is within the means of 
every home. For it costs no more to build with 
glass than it does with any other material. High- 
quality Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass and Blue Ridge 
Decorative Glass are available for every daylight 
engineering need. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Gom- 
pany, 24123 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY°OWENS*FORD 


QUALITY Slab PRODUCTS 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE JUNE 1942 


SYLVANIA-ENGINEERED ADAPTABILITY OF THIS NEW FIXTURE 


1. Surface Shielded 


HANG IT ANY WAY YOU WANT 


—, 


3. Surface Unshielded 


2. Pendant Shielded 


INDIVIDUAL MOUNTIN 


“EVERYTHING THAT'S FINEST IN FLUORESCENT” 


FOR DRAFTING ROOMS AND OFFICES 


RECENT WPB order makes it possible to release this 
new Sylvania commercial fixture, which offers you out- 
standing flexibility of installation. 


Simple, smart, and modern in design, this new model is ideal 
for factory offices, drafting rooms, schools, and hospitals. 


Its semi-direct light distribution provides real visual com- 
fort through shadowless and glare-free illumination. 


Light in weight, easy to install and maintain, it has a rela- 
tively small load (200 watts), which is seldom heavy enough 
to require the rewiring of existing circuits, 


And you get a complete, pretested package of light — with 
40-watt Sylvania Lamps, Mirastat Starters, and high-power- 
factor Dualamp auxiliary — completely wired and ready for 
installation. 


This model — unshielded C-200R and shielded C-201R — is 
available to you on a priority of A-1-J or better, with specific 
WPB approval required for continuous row installations. It 
carries Underwriters’ Laboratories inspection label and 
Sylvania’s own guarantee. Write for further details, specifica- 
tions, and prices. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, OTHER ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL DEVICES 
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OUR post-war clients are already 

looking over plans and sketches. 
Millions of families, according to 
Government figures, are planning to 
build, buy, remodel or improve their 
homes when necessary materials are 
again available. 

The more wisely you guide their 
selection of materials, the more surely 
you can give them snug, comfortably 
efficient homes, fire resistant, weather- 


proof, good-looking—throughout the © 


years to come. 

We are advising these people to 
consult you in the opening sentences 
of the new brochure “85 Ways to 
Make a Better Home”. Its sixteen 
big, colorfully illustrated pages are a 
veritable treasure house of suggestive 


information, telling your clients how 
they can have better looking, more 
durable homes. 

This home builders’ guide sets 
you up as the authority on the many 
applications of steel products in home 
building. You will want to have a 
copy at your elbow to show your 
clients the many advantages of steel 
as a construction material—how steel 
saves time in construction, especially 
the prefabricated steel items that can 
be installed so quickly and easily. 

Your free copy of “85 Ways to 
Make a Better Home” awaits your 
request. Just fill in this convenient 
coupon and drop it in the mail today. 


ONE AIM... Victory . . . BUY BONDS 


United States Steel Subsidiaries 
621 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send my free copy of “85 Ways to 
Make a Better Home”. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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When Libbey-Owens*Ford modernized its 
Design Department, Blue Ridge Doublex 
Decorative Glass was used throughout to add 
brightness and interest and to pass daylight 
from office to office. 


J BLUE RIDGE Zecoratue GLASSASES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F FOR SOFT, DIFFUSED LIGHT +» SMART DECORATION + COMPLETE PRIVACY 


LOUVREX 


New possibilities in office modernization and rejuvenation are 
offered to the architect today because of the new styling, design 
interest and creative effects made possible with the use of 
Decorative Glass patterns. These two illustrations are typical 
of the effects accomplished with Louvrex, Flutex, Doublex and 
other Blue Ridge decorative patterns now available. 

Fundamentally, Blue Ridge figured glasses are interest- 
ing because of their high light transmission qualities. With 
them architects, decorators and designers can give full rein 
to their plans, knowing that they will obtain maximum 
daylight illumination with distinctive patterns and effects 
. . . and that glass never needs refinishing, and is easily 
maintained. 

Such decorative patterns, inexpensive in themselves, are 
entirely suitable for both fixed and mobile partitions, decora- 
tive panels, windows and screens to hide objectionable views, 
transoms, doors and other installations. Decorative glasses 
made by Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn., 
are sold by Libbey-Owens‘Ford through leading glass dis- 
tributors. For prices and specific information, write the Blue 
Ridge Sales Division, Libbey‘Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
1123 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Kewanee Heavy Duty Riveted Firebox Boiler 
for Oil, Gas, and Stoker, or Hand-Fired Coal 


Even a casual glance at this riveted 
steel Kewanee for high pressure 
steam indicates the unusual stamina 
built into it by Kewanee’s skilled 
boilermakers. 


Every characteristic which makes 
firebox type boilers especially adapt- 
able for Hi-Pressure will be found in 


Kewanee heavy-duty series. 25 to 75 YEARS’ BOILER BUILDING EXPERIENCE back of each Kewanee 
has developed a correctness of design and proportioning that 

304 H. P...100, 125 and 150 Ibs. W.P. insures all usable heat being put to work from your best available 
fuel, hand or mechanically fired. 


OILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Branches in 60 Cities—Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 
Division of AMERICAN Radiator and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 
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DEMOUNTABLE 
HOSPITALS 


... another of Douglas Fir Plywood’s 
hundreds of war uses! 


®@ Following close behind our soldiers on the fighting fronts 
are scores of demountable hospitals built of Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood by National Housing Company of Dallas, Texas. Because 
these sturdy, lightweight, easy-to-clean units can be quickly 
taken down, transported to a new location and re-erected, 
they are doing much to speed and facilitate the all-important 
work of the Medical Corps .. . It is service like this now that 
will make Douglas Fir Plywood more useful to you after Vic- 
tory than ever before! 


OTHER HOSPITAL USES: 


The U-shaped ends of this hospital bed 
cradle are sawed from durable Douglas 
Fir Plywood. 


This temporary 
splint for broken 
legs is made 


of plywood. TO HELP SPEED 


VICTORY 
the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Industry 
is devoting its en- 
tire capacity to 
war production. 
We know this pro- 
gram has your 
approval. 


DOUGLAS 


DE LARGER, LIGHTER NEW WAR USE FOLDER gives 


a a photographic review of many 
of the ways this Miracle Wood 
is serving our Armed Forces. 
Write for your free copy. Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


“LEND OR LEASE, MR. SMITH?” 


Apparently you can't rely on this borrowing gent. 


But you can rely on the Venus Drawing Pencil. 
Each Venus Drawing degree of hardness is exact 
and unvarying—so that a 2H, for instance, is 
always the same, identical 2H. That's vital—and 
it's true of all 17 Venus Drawing degrees. Venus 
Drawing lead holds the point you give it—and is 
smooth, from first sharpening to final stub...Because 
they can rely on it, more draftsmen, architects and 
engineers use Venus Drawing than any other make. 


NEY 


May we send you free 
samples of Venus Drawing— 
sO you can test it yourself at 
our expense? Simply mail 
us the coupon below—cir- 
cling the two degrees you 
would like to try. 


PENCILS 


American Pencil Company 
Dept. 182, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
In Canada: Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Please send FREE samples of the two grades circled: 
9H - 8H-7H- 6H - 5H- 4H - 3H- 2H-H-F-HB-B- 2B - 3B- 4B - 5B - 6B 


NAME and title 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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An Architect’s Comment 


on the functioning of 


OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


J. Floyd Yewell, of New York, is well known as an architect and 
an architectural renderer. Among his outstanding industrial jobs, 
are the new plans for Walter Kidde & Company in Belleville, New 
Jersey; the New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad Station 
in Paterson, New Jersey; and the plant for Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products in Summit, New Jersey. Mr. Yewell makes the follow- 
ing comments on oil heating. (Among other installations of Petro 
equipment, he is personally acquainted with the Petro domestic 
burner which he used in his own home.) 


“In my opinion, the economy of labor saving and the simplicity of 
operation which have distinguished oil heating in our prewar build- 
ing will carry on in postwar construction when these attributes i 
will be even more in demand ...I have found that Petro Oil ig 
Burning Systems possess an attractive record for fuel and labor 
economy together with long term service, and my experience is 
fortified by the advice of engineers.” , 


Mr. Yewell’s remarks indicate the importance of operating simplicity in oil heating. The 
different systems and burners offer varying degrees of simplicity, and these variations 
affect both labor and fuel costs. 


Where the system is installed to burn the low-cost heavy oils which require pre-heating, 
the simplicity factor is vital because proper and constant control of oil temperature is a 
fundamental for efficient combustion and reliable burner operation. 


Petro’s Thermal Viscosity principle provides this correct oil temperature by automatic- 
ally governing the application of heat to the fuel oil rather than by adding mechanical 
accessories to the burner. This in turn eliminates need for manual adjustment during 
firing periods or on “cold starts.” 


And, since this Thermal Viscosity system automatically maintains the fuel oil at correct 
temperature and volume for efficient combustion, it is a definite economy factor in a 
season’s fuel cost. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION 
USE IT WISELY 


Full data on Petro Industrial Burners are in Sweet’s—or 
Domestic Engineering—catalog files, or we will gladly send 
copies on request. 


PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 
STAMFORD Makers of good Old Burning Equipment since 1903 CONNECTICUT 
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ARCHITECTS DRAFTSMEN ¢ DELINEATORS 


YOUR COPIES ‘OF. 
NEW PENCIL POINTS 


in this handsome binder 


HOLDS 

6 T0 9 

COPIES 
SIZE 10”x12” 


ONLY 
$2.00 


LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE . . . then out for the duration! 


MATERIAL & ARTICLES YOU WILL 
SURELY NEED should be kept at hand 


This deluxe New Pencil Points binder provides a 
means for the orderly preservation of valuable ma- 
terial which may be needed for reference at any time 
... and that otherwise might be mislaid or mutilated. 
In rich green imitation leather, with a powerful spring 
back, this sturdy binder will last a lifetime . . . and the 
rice, $2.00, is strictly pre-war. Don’t delay—only a 
imited supply is irilliide—ne more can be supplied 
at any price! 


Mail this 


e e 
H REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 4 
{330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y, ‘ 
: Gentlemen: Please ship ..... binder(s) and mail the bill to: : 
’ 
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808-P South 72nd Street ry 


COMPLETION ...in record time 


One Profitable Feature of. 
MILWAUKEE PREFAB Partitions 


HERE'S unmistakable qual- 

ity in finished toilet, dress- 
ing room, or other enclosures 
when you use PREFAB parti- 
tions . . . the result of Mil- 
waukee’s long experience in 
partition design and manufac- 
ture. 


But just as important today is 
the TIME AND LABOR saved 
in assembling them on the job. 
Your contractors have fewer 
parts to handle, and these parts go together simply, easily, 
in surprisingly few ‘‘man-minutes” per unit — with no cutting, 
fitting, drilling or hardware fitting. And the finished job 
is attractive, sturdy, rigid, dur- 
able, the kind you're proud 
to claim as your own, a fin- 
ished job that meets today’s 
highest standards. 


MILWAUKEE STAMPING COMPANY | 


Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examina- 
tions. Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete 
or steel. Successfully conducted for the past twelve years. 
Our complete Structural Engineering course well known 
for thirty-two years. 

Literature without obligation—write TODAY 
WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PERSPECTIVE 


By Theodore DePostels, A.I.A. 
Edited by Don Graf 


The widely known author of Fundamentals of Perspective 
has evolved a simple and easily understandable method of 
| on the order in which the lines of a perspective are 

‘awn. 

By numbering each line of the constructed perspective 
and signifying its direction with arrows, the procedure 
reasons for it becomes quickly apparent. To 
clarify the examples, FOUR COLORS are used. 

The system of using colors, numbers and arrows makes 
it possible to eliminate much of the text which, in the past, 
has been found necessary in books on perspective to explain 
the construction of the drawings. 

Several of the sheets contain practical helps to Se he 
the making of perspectives. These are simple to unders 
and convenient to use, yet are not generally known except 
to professional delineators. 


20 Plates in Stiff Cover, Price $2.50 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
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HARDWARE for the 
“After the Victory” GAME ROOM 


Since gas rationing changed the 
traveling American into a “stay-at- 
home” many people are studying 
their homes—finding improvements 
to make, or thinking of how they 
will build their new homes, once 
the war is over. 


One of the rooms that will get 
careful consideration is the play- 
room. Here, home owners are in- 
clined to give way to their origi- 
nality. Pine paneling with built-in 
closets for games and sports equip- 
ment, benches with hinged tops to 
hold toys, cabinets for bar supplies, 
and other ingenious features will be 


developed by home-planners. 


Whatever the hardware require- 
ments of a post-war building are, 
STANLEY will be in a position to 
fill them. 


Due to government restrictions 
on metals it is impossible to supply 
all civilian needs in hardware at the 
present time, We are certain that 
you and your customers understand 
why the present shortage exists, 
and realize that when our big war 
job is done you will have all the 
STANLEY hardware you need. The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, 


Typical Stanley Hardware Items for the Game Room 


es 
STANL 


for Sanitation today 
and a long time after... 


It was during the last war that 
Halsey Taylor Fountains were popu- 
larly accepted for their exclusive 
qualities of health-safety. Today 
they are still the logical choice for 
essential school replacement and 
repairs. While their specification is 
naturally limited by today’s restric- 
tions, yet they give you the same 
proven sanitation and convenience 
. . advantages that will last for 
years after their installation. Write. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 


NTE 


SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


IN WIRING DEVICES AND 
| CONTROL APPARATUS 


for 53 years 


Available now for dependable control of 
light, heat and power if ordered with 
proper priorities ... Send for current 
Catalogs for war service installations. 


HART & HEGEMAN DIVISION 
ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
We're helping Uncle Sam solve HIS cold 
storage door problems NOW. 
WHEN VICTORY COMES, we'll solve 


yours. 


JAMISON DOOR CO. 


Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


See our Catalog in Sweet's Catalog File. 
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How do YOU picture the post-war home? 


OUR ideas on the house of the future 

are of tremendous importance to us. How 
do you think it will look? What materials 
will it use most extensively ...glass blocks, 
steel, concrete, masonry? Will it have more 
exposed areas, more insulation? 


The time is approaching when General 
Electric engineers will want to know your 
ideas, to help give direction to their own 
thinking. Before long we plan to ask your 
opinion on a number of questions about 
post-war housing. Your answers can directly 
influence the way we design our post-war 


heating and air conditioning equipment. 


Your advice and assistance will aid us in 
shortening the period of post-war adjust- 
ment to new heating and air conditioning 
problems . . . in making available as quickly 
as possible an advanced line of compact, 
efficient equipment. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
General Electric Company, Heating and Air 


Conditioning Equipment Divisions, Section 
35012 Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The ‘‘G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sunday 10P.M., EWT, NBC...‘ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday 6:45 P.M., EWT,CBS 
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Public School 114, Bronx, New York 
City; sand-blasted Tremolite panels; Eric 
Kebbon, Architect. 


Tremolite spandrels (with sand-blasted 
design). J. Fenimore Cooper Junior High 
School, 1832 Madison Ave., New York; 
Eric Kebbon, Architect. 


Our materials are non-critical, 
supplies and facilities are am- 
ple, and shipments are being 
made with reasonable prompt- 
ness. 


Sand-lasted Tremolite... 


A PREVIEW OF POST-WAR PANEL TREATMENTS 


In addition to their decorative value, sand-blasted 
Tremolite spandrels and panels, assure permanence 
and lasting economy. Initial cost is moderate be- 
cause sections cut as thin as 7%” are practical. The 
school buildings pictured above illustrate this mod- 
ern treatment and the use of the interesting sand- 
blasted effects which will no doubt feature school, 
hospital and institutional building design in the 
post-war period. In fact, the designers of many 
structures of the 194x period that now dot the 


ALBERENE TREMOLITE 


American scene have used Alberene Dark Stones 
for facade treatments. 
e 

A request on your business letterhead will bring 
you samples, conveniently boxed, showing the 
range of stones, including black and mottled dark 
blues and greens. Please address Alberene Stone 
Corporation of Virginia, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, 
Virginia. Sales offices in principal cities. 


Moderate in Cost... Negligible in Upkeep 
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TRUSCON IS URGING BUSINESS LEADERS | 
TO START POSTWAR PLANNING 


| 

| 


ei ae is spurring the thinking men of America into imme- 
diate realization of their postwar planning responsibilities. 
Through the pages of Business Week, Modern Industry, New Pencil Points and 


Architectural Forum, Truscon is delivering strong, sincere messages sponsored 
by America’s best-known business leaders. 


Hundreds of thousands of executives in industry; public officials; banks, holding 
companies; real estate operators and owners; and others responsible for tomorrow’s 


construction, are being urged to begin planning today with you and your men on 
the projects that America needs after the war. 


Truscon plans call for more action in building planning ... and for new and better 
Truscon Steel Products to help you build these structures when the war is over. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


SUBSIDIARY OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
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The Johns-Manville Radio Program 
recently broadcast this message about 
the Architects of America 


OR NEARLY 2 YEARS Johns-Manville has talked to 

millions of people on the radio, five nights a week, 
at the best listening period of the entire 24 hours... 
8:55 P.M., Eastern War Time. This program, 5 min- 
utes of the latest news reported by C.B.S. corre- 
spondent, Bill Henry, is broadcast on a coast-to-coast 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Our objective is to constantly build good-will not 
only for Johns-Manville but for the architects, dealers, 
and contractors who sell or recommend J-M products. 

As an architect, we believe you will be interested in 
the above wartime message. It is typical of the 
manner in which this powerful J-M advertising cam- 
paign can serve as your spokesman during this critical 
period. 


This is but one of the many Johns-Manville products which help architects 
carry out their wartime and post-war projects. It’s J-M Asbestos Built-Up 
Roofing . . . fireproof, rotproof and long-lasting. 


Johns-Manville 
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A CENTRAL HEATING PLANT 
+ Ric-wiL CONDUIT 


Outstanding among the advantages of Insulated Pipe Conduit provides the most 

f community planning are the benefits gained easily installed, dependable, economical 

Ay from central heating—making it possible to and efficient system of heat distribution — 

SOLER purchase heat as a commodity like gas, elec- proven by more than a thousand miles of 
tricity or city water. Ric-wiL Prefabricated all types now in service. 


ADVANTAGES OF CENTRAL HEATING WITH Ric-wil PREFABRICATED CONDUIT 


CONSTRUCTION ADVANTAGES: SERVICE ADVANTAGES: 
nduit furnished complete with prefabricated field e@o4vings of 15% or better in overall fuel consumption. 
accessories. PRE etlimination of furnace or boiler tending by consumer. 

@Ptefabrication minimizes field work. @Promotes cleanliness in buildings heated. 


econduit is accommodated in narrow, shallow trench. 
inimum excavation and backfill. 
ittle or no interference with other construction. 


@Provides extra room in building basements. 
@Decreases fire and explosion hazard. 


l-ft. lengths for speedy installation. @Reduces smoke and soot, provides cleaner, healthier 
gAll-weid construction provides durable, watertight community. 

system. eliminates private coal delivery and ash removal. 

@ystem is efficient, dependable, maintenance-free. @Gives uniform, clean heat quickly, whenever needed. 


Write for detailed information on Ric-wil Conduit for central beat distribution. 


R) Ww IL ; INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT SYSTEMS 
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On many of the 17,450* actual V-Day building jobs now projected, Lockwood 
Builders’ Hardware has already been specified. 

Here is post-war planning with the accent on practicality .. . thanks to the 
foresight of American architects, and their confidence in Lockwood resources 
and proved engineering accomplishments. 

While our men and machines are at war, our production plans are set to put 
them quickly to work for you, when peace says ‘“‘go ahead.’”’ You can make 
certain now of early post-war availability of those outstanding hardware 
engineering developments that will best meet your V-Day requirements. 

You can be ready to go, with the jobs now on your boards, by using the 
Lockwood special planning service, in which our engineers help you to select 
hardware. 

Just call in a Lockwood representative. He will explain how we can serve 
you now, while serving on the war-production front. 


*On the basis of a partial round-up of V-Day projects, by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


LOOK TO LOCKWOOD 


for the practical answers to problems con- 
nected with builders’ hardware. An example 
is shown in the unique roller bumpers designed 
for Washington’s Hotel Statler. Closet and 
bath doors “‘step aside’? when the corridor 
door is opened — thus avoiding damage and 
expensive maintenance. 


Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 


Division of Independent Lock Co. 
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From the records of 1919-22 may come help for 
our approaching V-day business problems. 


After the 1918 Armistice, Youngstown’'s operations 
fell to 50%, then 333% of capacity. Inventory 
values tumbled, money was scarce, orders almost 
nonexistent even at low prices. 


The company faced this situation courageously, 
constructively. Returning soldier-employees were 
put to work. Warehouse additions were built. Its 
$20,000,000 common stock was converted to a 
million no-par shares, the dividend rate cut. 


But the most effective step---for both immediate re- 
lief and long-term success---came in a far-sighted 
program of plant renovation and expansion which 
kept thousands at work. Expensive wartime 
machinery was junked, replaced by better, more 
costly new equipment---a new tube mill, a new 
plate mill, electrification of the sheet mills. Lessons 
learned in war production were rigorously applied 
---to increase efficiency, improve products and 
lower costs. 


Results soon began to show---a profit on late 1922 
operations. America’s free enterprise system had 
permitted the company to right itself and it faced 
the future confidently. With finances sound and 
plant modernized, Youngstown could continue to 
provide jobs for its employees, earn dividends for 
its shareholders, furnish quality products and de- 
pendable service to its customers, and above all, to 
build corporate strength that is helping now to sus- 
tain America in this hour of need. 
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Fresh food on the high seas 
long, heavy-action 
is away from port 

the result of compact, 
efficient refrigeration. 


Self-Contained 
hp. Refrigerating Unit 


Tool life is increased and 
rejections are fewer when 
cutting =. used in high- 
ining are pr 
prop- 


erly 


Protection in the tropics 
against the ravages of 
humid atmosphere and ver- 
min is necessary to preserve 
food equipment. 


Portable Pane! 
Refrigeration Unit 


yt 4, From tiny, fractional horse- 

“y” power to big 75 horsepower 

units, Chrysler Airtemp Ra- 

dial Compressors are per- 

4&” forming a major war job on 

DOth the production and 
battle fronts. 

The science of air control is built 
around the compressor. Chrysler Air- 
temp’s exclusive Variable Capacity Radial 
Compressor provides a new efficiency and 

in indoor climate regulation. 
The radial cylinders cut in or out auto- 
matically, one at a time, to meet varying 
load requirements. This flexibility elim- 
inmates the peaks and valleys resulting 
from abrupt starting and stopping of 
ordinary compressors . . . holds tem: 
ture aod humidity at a constant 


PLYMOUTH 


aircraft engines is assured 
by operation tests with car- 
buretor air kept at the same 
temperature. 


Years spent in building delicate mecha- 
nisms, have developed high-precision, 
versatile skills at Airtemp, now devoted 
to war production. Backed by Chrysler 
Corporation research and engineering, 
when peace comes, these skills will again 
create heating, cooling and refrigeration 
units for homes and commercial use that 
will set new, high standards of efficiency 
and performance. 


The lessons learned during peace in 
free competitive enterprise—freedom of 
the individual to produce and compete— 
today bring strength to a nation at war. 


DE SOTO « 


Peak welding efficiency is 
made possible by cooling of 
welding tips with water 
or brine held at the right 
Spot Welder 


Tip Cooling Unit 


stant temperature. 
: 3 h.p. “Packaged” 
Air Conditioner 


War Products of Chrysler Corporation 


Tanks Tank Engines Navy Anti-Aircraft Guns 
Army Anti-Aircraft Guns ¢ Bomber Fuselage Sec- 


tions e Bomber ¢ Bomb Racks ¢ Bomb Shackles 
Fighter L Gears Aluminum Alley 

Aluminum s © High-Pe 
crattEngines e Cycleweld e Wide Variety of 
Ammunitien e Anti-Tank Vehicles e Command Re- 
connaissance Cars  Treep and Cerge Meter Trans- 
perts Ambulances Weapens Carriers Gyre- 
Compasses Navy Ponteens Marine Tractors « 
Harber Tugs ¢ Marine and Industrial Engines « 
Smoke Screen Generators © Air Raid Sirens end Fire 
Fighting Equipment Powdered Metal Parts Can- 
fenment Furnaces Tent Heeters © Refrigeration 
Compressers Field Kitchens and Other Impertent 
Wer Equipment 


Tune in Majer Bowes every Thursday, CBS, 9P.M., E.W.T. 


CHRYSLER 


AIRTEMP 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 
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logic? 


Pressure of 1700 tons changes the basic 
materials of natural wood — cellulose and 
lignin —into perhaps one of the most 
versatile materials serving America’s war 
industries today. This unique material is 
Masonite* Presdwood.* 


No macic. But much logic! Simply, it 
is this: Wood’s strength comes from its 
lignin-locked cellulose fiber. But in the 
tree the fiber lies in parallel layers, mak- 
ing for uneven strength. Jnterlace the 
fiber, lock it together with pressure in 
its own cement-like lignin, and the prod- 
uct will be strong in every direction! 


The Masonite process starts by ex- 
ploding hardwoods and softwoods, leav- 
ing the cellulose undamaged and the 
lignin intact. The resultant fibrous mix- 
tures, of varying degrees of plasticity, 
are then reassembled . . . far stronger 
than wood . . . subjected to different 
heats and tremendous pressures . . 
thus producing Masonite Presdwoods. 


These hardboards are easily worked. 
They can be bent, and machined with 


18 


accuracy on wood-working tools to almost 
any shape or contour. Their glass-like 
smooth surfaces provide for perfect 
painting with regular paints, baked- 
enamel finishes or lacquers. 


Masonite ligno-cellulose hardboards 
now serve in more than 500 different 
war uses, releasing quantities of rubber, 
steel, aluminum and other strategic ma- 
terials for other vital purposes. There’s 


THE 


LIGNO-CELLULOSE 


little left for civilian purposes today. 
But these versatile hardboards will be 
plentiful in peacetime for your build- 
ings ... for sturdy exteriors, walls and 
ceilings, furniture, cabinets, counters and 
hundreds of other jobs. Masonite Cor- 
poration, 111 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. ‘“‘Masonite’’ identifies 
all products marketed by the Masonite Corp. 
COPYRIGHT 1943, MASONITE CORPORATION 


A 
MASONITE 
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EFFICIENCY 
FROM THE GROUND UP 


There is little doubt that the high point of 
industrial efficiency achieved during these war 
years will prove an important holdover in the 
days of peace. Manufacturers will continue 
their emphasis on peak efficiency in every 
phase of their operations—including the very 


buildings in which their operations go forward. 


Strip steel by Stran-Steel—expanding in scope 
and usefulness under the stress of war—fits 
ideally into this postwar picture. By virtue of 
its efficiency of design, economy in application 
and great versatility, it is destined to have 
an important place in the plans of designers 


who will help reshape industrial tomorrow. 


Manufacturer of the U. S$. Navy’s Famous Quonset Hut 


STRAN 
STEEL 


DIVISION OF GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
1130 PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


UNIT O F NATIONAL 
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...and here’s why 


There has been much talk about postwar planning. The public is 
aware of the need in general. But it’s necessary to stimulate that 
awareness into action. And so Fenestra’s advertising is devoted to 
the suggestion: “Start an Architect on a Plan Now.” We are telling 
this message in: 

NEWSWEEK HOSPITAL PROGRESS 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS AMERICAN BUILDER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL PRACTICAL BUILDER 
MODERN HOSPITAL BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
Everyone in the building industry knows that immediate postwar 
employment for millions of fighting men and war plant workers 
depends upon plans made well ahead. 


sut planning for specific projects—the kind that can be counted 
on for postwar jobs—can’t start with you, or with us. The starting 
action has got to come in the minds of prospective homeowners, 
school and hospital officials, and businessmen. 


We hope that this advertising will direct work to your drawing 
boards—-will help the building industry, America’s No. lemployer, get 
ready with blueprints, to provide millions of immediate postwar jobs. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 

Dept. PP-12, 2269 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant: Oakland, California 
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ventilate all types of public, 

commercial and industrial 

buildings in times of peace are now at war. Since 
our country started preparations for this war, 
Herman Nelson Products have been installed in all 
types of army, navy and war industry projects. 
. They have produced the excellent results and have 
given the reliable service that they always assured 


in peace time installations. 


HERMAN NELSON 
PRODUCTS 


in peace and at war 
Herman NELSON products 
which were used to heat and 


In addition, Herman Nelson has been de- 
veloping and producing special heating 
and ventilating equipment for the solution 
of difficult logistic problems. This equip- 
ment will find new application when avail- 
able for civilian use. 

When victory has been achieved, archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors can con- 
tinue to look to Herman Nelson for 
progressively designed and well constructed 


heating and ventilating products. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Herman Nelson Autovent Propeller Fans were 
used to ventilate these buildings constructed in 
Washington to house government workers. In 
peace time these fans are used to provide 
needed air changes for workers in many types 
of commercial and industrial buildings. 
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These ventilators were designed by 
Herman Nelson to overcome stratifica- 
tion in huts used by the armed forces 
in cold climates. 


A Herman Nelson Autovent Blower pro- 


vides ventilation in this Administration 
Building at one of our government Arse- 
nals. In time of peace these blowers are 
used not only for ventilation but for many 
industrial process Installations. 


This naval station recreation building 
ls heated with Herman Nelson hiJet 
Unit Heaters. After the war these 
heaters will provide warmth for recre- 
ational space in schools, churches, 
clubs and similar buildings. 


Herman Nelson developed these port- 
able, self-powered heaters for preheat- 
ing aircraft engines in severe, cold 
weether with temperatures as low as 
65° below zero. 
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CURED | DAY AT Tore | [3 DAYS ‘AT 70°F | 
7000 
LONE STAR CEMENT N C R |LONE STAR CEMENT 
6000 26 day Strength) fy <6 Seng 26 day Strength + 
\ 
= \ 
| 
4000 — 
8 rer 
| Hh 70 F | 
| Water- Cement Ratio: US. gal per bag cement. 
STRENGTH OF ‘CONCRETE EXPOSED: TO COLD TEMPERATURES: AFTER AND 3 DAYS cuRING AT 70°F 


‘Incor’ Solves Winter Problems 
CUTS CONCRETING COSTS...SPEEDS JOB SCHEDULES 


oe W temperatures retard the hardening of concrete—it must be 
protected against freezing and heat-cured until service strong. 


a ae This graph shows the effect of cold weather on 28-day strengths of 
ey ee concrete cured at 70°—ONE DAY FOR ‘INCOR’... 1 and 3 days 


for Lone Star Cement—and then exposed to winter temperatures. 


‘Incor’, heat-cured one day, produces 28-day strengths 25% to 30% 
greater than Lone Star Cement concrete heat-cured 3 days. “Incor’ 


EARLIER OCCUPANCY IN 
BUILDINGS OF ALL TYPES 


WATERTIGHT CONCRETE— makes concrete safe for winter work . . . reduces freezing risk .: + 

BASEMENTS, TANKS, STUCCO, ETC. saves at least 2 days heat-curing on each pour . . . speeds job sched- 

ules. Save time, money, worry . . . keep job speed up and job costs 

down... specify ‘Incor’* 24-Hour Cement on cold weather work. 
NON-DUSTING—READY FOR A 

SERVICE IN 24 HOURS Continuous research in Lone Star Cement Research Laboratories _ 
provides valuable performance data. We shall be glad to furnish 
specific information on request. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


Offices: ALBANY + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHICAGO - DALLAS + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS + JACKSON, MISS. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. » NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + NORFOLK + PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST CEMENT PRODUCERS: 15 MODERN MILLS, 25-MILLION BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY 
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ACITY 


KAMKLAMP LEVER = 
(Open) 


MOLDED BASE 


@ KAMKCAMP 
FUSE HOLDER 


ONE-PIECE — 
NO JOINTS 
ONE-PIECE 
CONSTRUCTION 
@® PRESSURE TYPE 

(Solderless) 

CONNECTOR 


THE INGENIOUSLY DESIGNED 
@ KAMKLAMP FUSEHOLDERS 


100 Amp. 
575 Volt @ 
Shutlbrak 
Switch-Cat. 
No. SA-10633 


MAINTENANCE NOTE 


All electro-mechanical apparatus 
requires intelligent maintenance 
to produce the most satisfactory 
service You will find helpful our 


free booklets on “ Maintenance.” 
om 
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LEVER STOPS 


PRESSURE SCREW 
(Screw-driver Slot type 
for 100 Amp. and less; 
*‘Allen’’ Socket type 
for all others) 


MOLDED 
BASE 


@ KAMKLAMP 
FUSE HOLDER 
ONE-PIECE — 
NO JOINTS 


KAMKLAMP LEVER 
(Closed) 
LEVER STOPS 


LINE PRESSURE CONTACT 
(on Fuse Blade or Ferrule) 


PRESSURE SCREW 


CABLE 
INSERTED 


ONE-PIECE “ 
CONSTRUCTION 


clamp the fuses tight. Insert the fuse 
—turn the lever—and you have a 
copper-to-copper connection under 
strong and continuous pressure. 


Convenient, too, are the @ Pres- 
sure Type (Solderless) Connectors, 
which make possible quick, sure 
connections with both line and load 
wires or cables—connections which 
will not ‘‘ease up”’ or become loose. 


Because of these and other out- 
standing advantages, plants produc- 
ing war materials have purchased 
thousands of these switches. Some 
are used singly—others are banked 
in groups — or assembled in well- 
designed switchboards or panel- 
boards. Still others are installed as 
plugin units for @ Busduct. 


But wherever and however used, 
this heavy duty industrial switch is 
giving efficient, dependable service 
—on motor circuits—at service en- 


@ PRESSURE TYPE 


(Solderless) 


CONNECTOR 


SHUTLBRAK Switches 


trance—and on installations requir- 
ing an operating switch. 


@ Shutlbrak Switches are avail- 
able for both surface and flush 
mounting. Installation and connec- 
tion are expedited by the ample wir- 
ing space at top, bottom and at rear 
of the switching mechanism, and by 
the conveniently placed knockouts. 


Capacities: 30 to 1200 amperes, inclu- 
sive, for 250 volts AC or DC, and 575 volts 
AC, in 2, 3 and 4 pole types. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Inc. 


For Detailed Information 


and suggested specifications for @ Shutl- 
brak Switches, Panelboards and Switch- 
boards, write for Bulletin No. 70... Frank 
Adam Electric Co., Box 357, St. Louis, Mo. 


Est. 1991 
THE SIGH OF A BETTER JOB 


M0.U.S.A 


FRANK A ELECTRIC cO., 
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POST WAR 


PLANNING 


AS Household operating and upkeep ex- 
penses come out of the same pocketbook as 
mortgage amortization payments. High-quality 
equipment, as supplied by General Electric, 
usually reduces monthly operating bills more 
than it increases monthly payments on the 
house... so actually it costs less to live better. 
Rememter, General Electric high-quality 
equipment will best serve the interests of your 
after-Victory clients or customers. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Home Bureau Budgeport, Conn. 
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ABOUT GLA 


from “Pittsburgh” 


Hercu- 
reulite 


AMERICA HAS PRODUCED 110 


ter material for toilet room walls, stiles and 
partitions than Carrara Structural Glass. Its 
practical qualities of permanence, easy clean- 
ing and strength are as noteworthy as its 
polished beauty. Architects: Garfield, Harris, 
Robinson & Schafer. 


FOR YOUR STORE FRONT FILE. se ce- 


sign possibilities of glass in store front work are well illus- 
trated by this handsome Pittco Store Front, designed by 
Gruenbaum and Krummeck. When building restrictions 
are lifted, Pittco Products will serve you better than ever 
in the widespread store modernization which is expected. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY ~- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH stands fot Duality Glass ana Print 


New Pencil Points, December, 1943 
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public puilding and residential interiors: 
Glass 35 tempered to give it approximately 4 times 
strength and 6 times the impact resistance of norma, 
plate glass. Architects: Reinhard & Hofmeister and 


COMPLETE (i) WINDOW UNITS 


Window Walls—oriented to bring the beauty of 
the outdoors to the comfort of the indoors... 
Window Walls—oriented to frame a living picture. 
Yes, window walls of Andersen Complete Window 
Units, arranged in expansive groups, will play a 
prominent part in the design of the 194X home. 

To undertake successfully this larger role, it 
will be more essential than ever before that win- 
dows be specified which will truly function as 
integral parts of the home... smoothly operating, 
thoroughly weathertight, built to provide a lifetime 


of trouble-free service. This will require windows 
highly adaptable to many situations. 

Andersen is aware of this larger scope for win- 
dows, and promises that as progressive architects 
give new functions to windows, Andersen window 
engineering will rise to the occasion. 

In 194X, asinthe past, Andersen Complete Wood 
Windows will be distributed through the regularly 
established channels of the millwork industry. For 
details, consult Sweet’s architectural catalog, or 
write directly to the Andersen Corporation. 


BAYPORT MINNESOTA 


FIREPROOF —Made from 
Gypsum rock that will not’ 
burn, Sheetrock walls and 
ceilings form a fire-armor 
that fights the spread of 
fire and protects the build- 
ing frameworkunderneath. 


"WELDED WALLS"—Panel 
joints concealed and weld- © 
ed together by Perf-A-Tape — 
... Stronger than the panels 
of Sheetrock themselves. 


Choose the ‘‘Color-Key’’—the texture— 
design and treatment—then go ahead! Over 
the smooth, even, ivory surface of Sheet- 
rock*, a wide variety of finishes and treat- 
ments is possible. 


VERMIN-PROOF—Sh eetrock 
has a mineral core .. . it 
does not attract or sup- 
port vermin of any kind. 


Sweeping, unbroken surfaces may be 
had—joints concealed and ‘‘welded”’ with 
Perf-A-Tape*, or made a part of the dec- 


wi ee ” 
on oration with ‘‘Panel-Wall’’ method 


Sheetrock is like a stone 
wall. It does not twist and 
pull out of shape with 
changes in temperature 
and humidity conditions. 


Whether it be paint, wallpaper, Calci- 
mine, Casein paint, Texture paint or any 
usual finish that is sprayed, brushed or 
pasted on, it may be successfully applied 
over pre-cast Sheetrock walls and ceilings. 
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UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SHEETROCK 


‘Fireproof’ WALL AND CEILING PANE 


Pre-decorated Sheetrock may be 
chased in pastel shades or woods 
effects—ready to apply. If you wanta 
effect, you can have that, too. 


—and beneath the surface-beauty 
Sheetrock is a core made from gyps 


that will not burn—which acts as a ‘il 


armor’’ to retard the spread of fire 
protect the framework underneath. 


Just name your job—Sheetrock will 
the requirements quickly, easily and 
low cost. No wonder Sheetrock is 
best known and most widely used § 


sum wallboard in the world. 
*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat 


GYPSUM WALLBOARD SHEATHING LATH 


. This famous trademark identifies products of United States 
Gypsum Company—where for 40 years research has developed 
better, safer building materials 


YPSUM PRODUCTS e STEEL INSULATION e ROOFING PAINT 


_ FIREPROOF GY PSU 


t The World’s most widely used 
Mineral for making Fireproof 
Wall and Ceiling Products 


GYPSUM FIREPROOF ROOF DECK AND PARTITIO 
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BRAVE NEW WORL 


The shortest distance between two 
points is ...a curved line across the 
top of the world! Short cut sky lanes 
to Bombay, Chungking, Moscow, Cairo, 
Sydney, Cape Town rise high above 
vast seas of glittering, icy wastes. Sky 
lanes—now being charted by the post- 
war planners of America. Sky lanes 
that bring our very farthest neighbor 
to us in no more than 60 hours. 
Tomorrow’s new world lies in the 
palms of the draftsmen of today. They 
are linking country to country, con- 


tinent to continent. And in this tre- 
mendous project, as in every other im- 
portant blueprinting work, *Typhonite 
ELDORADOS lead all other drawing 
pencils with their decisive clarity, 
uniform degrees, opacity and speed. 
Typhonite ELDORADOS are helping 
to plot our brave new world. 


+ + + 
* The new booklet describing the Typhonite proc- 


ess is offered to draftsmen. Write for your copy 
mentioning this publication. 


Pencil Sales Dept. 167-J12 Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Intersection of longitudinal and transverse girders 


showing butt weld in face plate (bottom flange) 


of transverse girder which carries reactions of 


longitudinal girders. Welding preserves continuity 


of both the transverse and longitudinal girders. 


PARALLEL WELDING METHODS 


FOR MARINE AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Arc welding has become the accepted In addition, many structural steel 
method of building merchant ships be- _ fabricators are today acquiring broad 
cause of its demonstrated superiority experience in welding fabricating steel 


and its economy in the use of steel. In for welded ships and other war con- 


most respects welding methods em- _ struction. 


ployed in the marine field are applic- Air Reduction’s Applied Engineer- 
able to steel building construction, ing Department will supply detailed 
since the structural engineering prob- information on structural welding 


Hatch end beam supported by main pillar carries lems are similar, and the materials methods. We will be glad to assist you 
longitudinal stringers and girders, which in turn 


used, as well as the fundamental weld- working out any problems of de- 


ing problems are virtually identical. sign for welded structures. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


Arr REDUCTION 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 
In Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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